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MADAME MOHL: 


HER SALON AND HER FRIENDS. 





CHAPTER I. 


TuwRE are some words that have a charm 
about them which never fades, and an interest 
which never flags. To those who care for 
France, her literattre, her history, the little 
word salon has an irresistible fascination. It 
conjures-up everything that is clever, charm- 
ing, piquant, most characteristic of the women 
of France. The salon is. essentially a French 
institution. No other nation ever produced 
it; no other society contains the elements for 
producing it. *We*say ‘a pleasant house’ 
when we speak of a social centre. In France | 
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they say ‘a pleasant salon.’ The different 
terms both express and explain the different 
ideas they represent. A house is a home 
where material hospitality is exercised; where 
friends are entertained with more substantial 
fare than the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul. A pleasant house is suggestive of snug, 
convivial dinners and sociable unceremonious 
lunches, of bread broken at various hours 
between the owners of the house and their 
friends. Another nice distinction is that it 
implies a master, as well as a mistress. A 
salon calls up a totally different order of 
ideas. It supposes a mistress, but by no 
means necessarily a mastcr ; and it suggests 
no more substantial fare.than talk, flow of 
words, and liberal interchange of ideas. It is 
simply a centre where pleasant people are to 
be met and good conversation is to be had. 





It may have—indeed, it generally has—its 
particular tone and colour ; it may be literary, 
religious, political, artistic, of philanthropic ; 
but if remains always a place for talking— 
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a place where intellectual nectar replaces 
material beverages. 

When we consider how much pleasure, 
amusement, even downright happiness, is to 
be got out of talk, the wonder is that so little 
is done towards cultivating it. Formerly, the 
French understood this, and gave as much 
time and care to the cultivation of talk as to 
that of any other fine art. Their salons were 
schools where the art of conversation was 
taught, arenas where its adepts and pupils 
exercised themselves in the game. To say of 
a woman, ‘ Elle cause bien,’ was to pay her a 
far more delicate and flattering tribute than 
to praise her beauty, or even her dress. 
Paris is the birthplace and natural home of 
the salon. It is a growth indigenous to the 
soil of the lively city, and an empire which 
has been respected there ever since it was 
first founded by Madame de Rambouillet for 
the purification and perfecting of the French 
language. The throne has been left vacant 
at various periods, sometimes for tog inter- 
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vals; but there it has stood, ready for any 
prétendante who could take possession of it. 
The right of conquest was the only right 
recognized, or necéssary. There was no he- 
reditary law which transmitted the sceptre 
from one queen to another. There was no 
dynastic code to which she was compelled to 
conform once she had grasped it. Like 
Cosar, she had only to come, to see her 
empire, and to conquer it. Every woman 
who held in her own individuality the power 
to do this might, under the most elastic 
restrictions, aspire to a sovereignty at once 
elective, absolute, and democratic. 

These queens have sometimes been women 
not born in the purple gf < society,’ or even 
promoted to it by marriage. It is chagacter- 
istic-of the supreme position conceded by the 
French to mere personal charm and esprit in 
women that even in the eighteenth century, 
in those relatively feudal ages before the 
Revolution had levelled the barriers between 
classes, 4 Woman endowed with these qualities 
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might, without being well or even decently 
born, throw down the high barricades of 
social prejudices, and reign. triumphantly as 
queen of a salon. 

There was Madame Geoffrin, for instance. 
Madame Geoffrin may be considered one of 
the earliest and most remarkable successors of 
Madame de Rambouillet, whose blood was_ so 
‘darkly, deeply, beautifully blue” Madame 
Geoffrin was a bouryeoise by birth and by 
marriage; she had no roots in society—no 
links, evert, with it, except those that she 
afterwards forged herself; yet after a long 
interregnum, the sceptre of the beautiful mar- 
quise passed to her, and she wielded it with a 
grace and power that have never since been 
surpassed, if indeed they have ever been 
equalled. Madame de Rambouillet, with her 
beauty and rank, had remained the head of 
a coterie—a fastidious and exclusive coterie ; 
while Madame Geoffrin, by mere force of 
personal charm, .tact, wit—or rather esprit, 
for the terms are by no means synonymous— 
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formed a salon to which not only men of 
letters, but all the aristocratic women of the 

-day, in their powder and hoops, crowded 
eagerly. So supreme was the position at- 
tained by the manufacturer's wife that no dis- 
tinguished person from any part of Europe 
visited Paris without seeking to be presented 
to her. Even royalty paid its court to her, 
and was flattered by her civility. Gustavus 
of Poland, one of the habitués of her salon, on 
coming to the throne, wrote to the old lady— 
a very old lady then— Your son lias become 
aking; you must come and see him in his 
kingdom.’ And she did g0, entertained by 
the Emperor at Vienna, and by all the great 
folks on the way from Warsaw to Paris, as if 
she had been a sovereign going to visit an- 
other sovereign. 

Yet this venerable old lady had done 
nothing in any department of human enter- 
prise to entitle her to this world-wide homage. 
She had, it is true, given dinners that were 
admitted to-be excellent, and in later days 
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she had been a kind of mother to the En- 
cyclopsdists, with whose advanced doctrines 
she sympathized; her salon had become a 
sort of tribune, where these doctrines were 
expounded, and the applause they awoke 
there was echoed beyond its tapestried 
walls to the city outside, and to the nations 
beyond that, again. But this alone could 
not have secured to Madame Geoffrin wide 
social influence, though it would have en- 
titled her to a high place amongst the Blue - 
Stockings of the period. The secret of her 
influence lay in the combination of personal 
charm with perfect mastery in the art of talk- 
ing and receiving. 

‘Another curious example of the ascend- 
ency of esprit “in France is the salon of 
Mademoiselle de Lespinasse. Poor, piain, 
nobly but not honourably born, tolerated in 
the chateau of a sister who was ashamed to 
own her, Mademoiselle de Lespinasse attracted 
the notice of Madame du Deffand, who 
instantly detected a kindred spirit in the 
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, neglected Cinderella, and offered her a home. 
It must have been like am episode in a fairy 
_tale to the young country girl when her 
sister’s guest said, ‘Come and live with me!’ 
To live with Madame du Deffand meant to live 
with all that was distinguished in European 
society. What a dream for a. young girl, 
with a passionate soul, and a bright,. ambi- 
tious mind, to be transported suddenly from 
a, dull provincial home to this intellectual 
Eldorado! The dream lasted ten years, and 
then they quarrelled violently, and-parted. 
The cause of the quarrel was character- 
istic both of the age and of its women. © 
Visitors, in those days, came from five to 
eight. Madame du Deffand, now blind and 
infirm, rose late, and never &ppeared in the 
drawing-room till six. Meantime, Made- 
moiselle de Lespinasse had been receiving all 
the clever people since five, skimming the 
cream of the talk, and lapping it up all to 
herself. She went on committing this sys- 
tematic theft fora whole year before Madame 
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du Deffand found it out! No wonder the 
old lady boiled over with rage, and ordered 
the unprincipled thief out of her house. If, 
it had been money, or jewels, or any such 
trash, that she had pilfered, some extenuating 
circumstances might have been found, and 
thé culprit recommended to mercy ; but to 
steal the cream of the talk, to gobble up the 
bons mots and the epigrams and the anecdotes, 
fresh and crisp,—what mercy could be found 
for such wickedness as this! 

Mademtoiselle de Lespinasse was turned 
out of the house, Her accomplices, however, 
stood manfully by her. D’Alembert, a host 
in himself, wag already her devoted admirer, 
and now became her stoutest champion, 
leading the force of the Encyclopadists with 
him. They deserted Madame du Deffand, 
noble, rich, and splendidly lodged,-and fol- 
lowed Mademoiselle de Lespinasse to a small 
apartment, which they insisted on jointly 
furnishing for her, and where, thanks to a 
small annuity from her mother {as recently 
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discovered documents have established), she 
was able to live, and form a salon which soon 
+rivalled that of her late protectress and now 
her deadly enemy. It was a strange sight,— 
this woman, with scarcely a single social ad- 
vantage, without even a pretty face (she was 
ugly), coolly snatching the sceptre from the 
hands of a legitimate sovereign, usurping a 
portion of her empire, and ruling it with as 
high a hand as any autocrat to the manner 
born. So omnipotent, at this period, was 
the ascendency of the femme d’esprit, and so 
essential the salon of such a one to the think- 
ing men of the day. ; 

None of- these three women published 
anything on any subject. They wrote letters, 
—burning love-letters, and brilliant ggssip- 
ing letters; but they did no work, literary, 
scientific, or philanthropic. They simply had 
salons ; they talked and received beautifully, 
and by doing this they achieved immortality. 
It is true, a salon in those days was no sine- 
cure; it was an important rédle, and the 
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woman who undertook it gave her whole mind 
to succeeding in it, as a painter or musician 
strives to achieve excellence in his art. 
Sainte-Beuve says of Madame Geoffrin that no 
Roman cardinal could have exercised ‘ more 
diplomacy, more delicate and gentle clever- 
ness,’ in the management of the most difficult 
affairs than did this remarkable lady during 
the thirty years that her salon was the centre 
of intellectual interest and social enjoyment. 
No woman creates such a centre, or 
exercises this kind of personal sway, unless 
she possesses certain requisite qualifications. 
Envy or ignorance may attribute her popu- 
larity to luck, gto a series of happy circum- 
stances, to the blind tendency of the crowd 
to follow the crowd ; but this does not suffice 
to account for it. There is always a primary 
intrinsic reason which explains this attraction. 
Some periods have been especially favour- 
able to the development of these personal in- 
fluences. The latter part of the eighteenth 
century was pre-eminently so. KM saw the 
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apotheosis of the salon. Its salons were 
laboratories where the Revolution was being 
prepared. Here new ideas were discussed, 
new doctrines enunciated, new theories put 
into form, and in a certain measure into prac- 
tice; in fact, all the elements that were soon 
to culminate in the explosion that shook 
France to her centre were here analyzed and 
experimentalized with in dilettante fashion. 
The members never dreamed that they were 
manufacturing the dynamite that was to blow 
up -themselves and society; they did not 
foresee what all this playing with fire was 
to lead tou; but, though unconsciously, they 
were none the less certainly getting ready the 
Revolution. When it came, hay and their 
laboratories vanished. The social throne fell 
with the national one, swallowed up in that 
terrific convulsion. The very foundations on 
which every throne had rested seemed shat- 
tered beyond the possibility of ever rebuild- 
ing them; and _yet as seon as the throes 
subsided, and despotism had crushed anarchy 
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and restored order, society began to. cast 
about for queens to come and rule over it. 
It had tired of conquests, as it had tired of - 
revolution ; it had had enough of slaughter, 
of the rumbling of the tombereau bearing 
‘batches’ to the guillotine, and of the roll 
of drums announcing ‘famous victories.’ It 
wanted to be soothed and amused, just as an 
audience longs for a good farce after it has 
been harrowed and excited by some tremen- 
dous tragedy. The salon could never again be 
what it had been before the close of the 
century; the same raison d’étre for it no 
longer existed. Those who had opinions to 
proclaim, or -yews to expound, now found 
ready opportunities.in public life. They did 
not look about for a salon to get a hearing ; 
there was one to be had every day in the 
. press, in parliament, in public life generally. 
But if its old réle was played out, there was 
already a new one prepared for it. Politics 
and war were at a-discount; society was sick 
‘of them, so it turned to art. Artists came 
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and took the vacant thrones, and society went 
to court and did homage to them. With the 
exception of some few political ones, whose 
tone was strictly defined, the most brilliant 
salons of the Restoration were chiefly artistic. 
The beautiful Madame Lebrun, who’ had 
narrowly escaped paying with her head for 
the honour of painting the portrait of Marie 
Antoinette, had come back. She had queened 
it in all the capitals of Europe during her 
exile, and now reigned in Paris. All the rear- 
guard’ of the Encyclopedists, all the great 
ladies and the grands seigneurs, crowded round 
her, and for thirty years met every Saturday 
evening in her salon, saying, ‘Do you re- 
member ?’—talking over, old times and the 
gay court where she had been the hogoured 
guest of their king and queen. The little 
courtly court was broken up in 1830; but 
the salon lived on till 1842, when Madame 
Lebrun died, at the age of ninety, charming, 
and even beautiful, to the last. 

Mademoiselle Contat’s salon was another 
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illustration of the change that society, had 
undergone. The beautiful actress, with her 
stream of song, drew all the world to her 
salon, where, besides herself, people heard 
such song-birds as Malibran and Sontag, and 
the music of Rossini and Donizetti before it 
was given to the world outside. Society was 
intoxicated with music, and frantic about art; 
a not unnatural reaction towards melody and 
beauty after the hideous din of revolution and 
war. But it was, at the same time, some- 
thing more than this. Art was not only a 
fashion ; it was a harbour of refuge, towards 
which many were making in the event of a 
storm overtaking them again. The noblesse 
had been impoverished, in innumerable cases 
beggaxed, by the Revolution; and many of 
these sufferers, who had learned at home in 
the atrocities of 93, or abroad in the miseries 
of emigration, the need of possessing an in- 
heritance which no political catastrophe could 
take from them, determined to secure some 
such provision for their children. Thus, the 
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daughters of the Faubourg St. Germain were 
frequently to be met in the studios of the 
great painters and sculptors, working with the 
steadiness of professional students. Others 
studied music with the same ardour. The 
result was a generation which counted num- 
bers of highly accomplished women, whose 
competition raised artists in the social scale. 
Society, after being ruthlessly invaded by de- 
mocracy, was now making: a generous peace . 
with it, and voluntarily Opening its ranks to 
the principle of equality which the Revolution 
had vainly tried to force upon it. The reign 
of the old nablesse, ‘as a political power, was 
now virtually at an end. Anwhole era had 
come and gone since Napoleon had asked, 
after the battle of Austerlitz, « What dogs the 
Faubourg St. Germain think?’ It mattered 
little now to the head of the State what that 
once powerful section thought ! Except as a 
clan, a distinction, a fine historic legend, it - 
had practically passed away. Those who had 
profited by its decay, and supplanted it, were, 
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nevertheless, uneasy. They could not rest 
with full content in their new possessions, in 
the titles and domains conferred on them by 
the Empire ; they lived in daily terror of being 
dispossessed by a decree of parliament, or 
some political enactment. The Charte even- 
tually reassured them, and proved that the 
monarchy had both the will and the power to 
maintain the concessions and grants of the 
Empire. But though the King might sanction 
irregular coats-of-arms and dubious territorial 
titles, he could not confer on their holders 
the distinction born of inherited instincts and 
long ancestral traditions, nor the chivalrous 
sentiments and cpurteous manners ‘that are 
a part of these things ; neither could he 
_ legislate against -vulgarity and bad grammar, 
nor prevent society from laughing when the 
ladies of these new lords proclaimed their 
triumph and its origin by declaring, like their 
successors of '48, ‘C’est nous qui sont les vraies 
princesses !’ . 
But society had to look the fact in the” 
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face that its old ‘structure was hopelessly 
destroyed, and that it had now to build itself 
up out of new materials. It was a grand 
opportunity for science, art, and intellect to 
take the lead, and to a certain extent they 
availed themselves of it. The Canapé Doctri- 
naire on which the King sat, surrounded by 
Cuvier, Guizot, Villemain, Arnaud, De Jouy, 
Royer-Collard, &c., may have been hard and 
stiff enough to justify the remark of a wit who 
was never offeredea seat on it: ‘One may go 
to sleep on the canapé, but one is certain to 
have only bad dreams there.’ All the same 
_ the canapé was a power in its way. It left its 
mark on the times. It made talent the fashion 
and created a brilliant intellectual society ; it 
lifted men of science to the highest. places in 
the synagogue, and while it lasted the reign of 
plutocracy was kept at bay. Never, perhaps, 
did that reign seem farther off than under 
the Restoration, when it was bien porté to be 
poor, and when every gentleman was proud to 
boast of being ‘ruined by the Revolution.’ 
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There is a tide in the affairs of woman, 
which, taken at the flood, floats her up to 
social eminence and power. These tides occur 
oftenest at the close of those political con- 
vulsions that recur periodically in France. 
When society is recovering from the pangs of 
a revolution, or the shock of a coup d'état, then 
comes the opportunity of a clever woman; 
while the waters are still heaving after the 
storm, then is the moment for her to launch 
her boat, and rise with it on the mounting 
wave. 

A great deal of Madame Récamier’s un- 
rivalled social success was undoubtedly due to 
the chance which placed one of these oppor- 
tunities at her disposal, and to her rare tact 
in taking advantage of it. When Paris had 
got rid of the guillotine and washed itself 
clean of blood, and had begun to breathe and 
to thirst for pleasure after tasting pain in its 
most hideous and terrifying forms, Napoleon 
arrived, a hero anda demigod, to rejoice the 
cowed and suffering people, and Madame 

ce 
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Récamier rose like a vision of grace and 
sweetness to gladden and enchant them. To 
see this lovely woman dance the shawl dance 
with the voluptuous grace of a Greek beauty 
intoxicated them like new wine. Wherever 
she went, the crowd rushed and pushed to 
see her. Even in church they stood up on 
chairs to get a glimpse of her. The hero who 
was being féted and worshipped by the whole 
nation came to pay his court to this reigning 
beauty, and the beauty snubbed him. This 
snub increased considerably the splendour of 
her position; but she paid dearly for it. 
Napoleon never forgave it. When he was 
master of Europe, Madame Récamier’s rebuff 
rankled in his wounded yanjty, and he pursued 
her with a malignant spite which isejn itself 
a striking testimony to the influence of women 
in France. Madame Récamier had nothing to 
do with parties or politics ; she never meddled 
with them, and she never wrote a line; but 
she was beautiful and faseinating, and she had 
a salon, and so Oxsar in all his glory reckoned 
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with her. He had tried to win her, but had 

failed, and he treated her ever after with the 

bitterest rancour. He turned her out of Paris, 

and then out of France. His pitiless hate 

hunted her farther still, to the countries where 

she took refuge,so that it was no small act 

of courage for other sovereigns to befriend, 

or even tolerate, her in their dominions; any 

act of kindness to the disgraced exile being — 
liable to be visited on the offender by some’ 
swift and formidable vengeance. All this 

petty persecution of the great Emperor 

mightily increased Madame Récamier’s im- 

portance ; and when, after his fall, the lovely, 

unoffending victim came back to Paris, she 

was received like an exiled queen returning 

with a little martyr’s crown set on her beauti- 

ful head. 

The Restoration offered her a new oppor- 
tunity. After the gorgeous vulgarities of the 
Empire, simplicity and good manners again 
came into fashion. -Madame Récamier inaugu- 
rated a new reign, totally different from her 
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former one. Time, suffering, and solitude had 
matured her mind, and softened, rather than 
dimmed, the radiance of her beauty. The loss 
of her fortune, mainly due to that snub that 
cost her so dear in every way, made it impos- 
sible for her to resume her old manner of life, 
with its splendid hospitalities and receptions ; 
so she retired to the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and 
settled herself down there in an almost con- 
ventual simplicity. Her salon, in the true 
sense of the word, dates from this period. It 
was no longer her wealth and beauty that 
drew the world around her; it was her esprit, 
her sympathetic charm and personal influ- 
ence. All that was distinguished in society 
now came to Madame Récamicr, in her small 
drawing-room, with its tiled floor avd plain 
furniture, and felt proud of being admitted 
to her circle. Men of all parties and shades 
of opinion laid aside their animosities in that 
sweet presence, and smiled on one another for 
her sake. In the dim religious light of her 
drawing-room there was something of the 
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atmosphere of a sick-room. People spoke in 
subdued voices, as if they were considering 
the nerves of an invalid, as in fact they were. 
Chateaubriand was the sick god who sat en- 
throned there, tended by the loving hands of 
the suave beauty, whose mission for the future 
was to soothe and amuse him. The business 
of her life, henceforth, was to désennuyer the 
selfish, petulant, blasé man of genius. He had 
been fighting against ennui all his life, and 
now that the weariness of age clogged his 
sated and still insatiable vanity he gave up 
the battle, and expected others to carry it on 
for him. Any one who could assist Madame 
Récamier in this irksome warfare conferred 
on her the highest obligation. Her devotion 
to Chatgaubriand was entire. Her whole day 
was given up to him. Ie wrote to her in the 
morning, and she wrote back an answer. In 
the afternoon, he came-and talked an hour 
with her alone, before any other visitors were 
admitted. For many years he also spent 
several hours with her in the evening. 
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The salon of the Abbaye was, in fact, a 
little surviving specimen of that period of the \ 
seventeenth century when, as Madame Mohl 
says, the social relations were the most im- 
portant business of life, when ‘being agreeable 
or disagreeable to others in mind arid person 
was “to be or not to be,” when all the shades 
of friendship, from the deep Platonic affection 
to the slight impression one person made on 
another at first meeting, were the real pre- 
occupations of existence ; when all outward 
conditions were subordinate to the pleasure 
given by the communion of one human being 
with another . . . getting rich, building 
castles, making discoveries, founding a family. 
These objects might be followed by a few, 
but sociability was the universal passion.’ 

What most strikes us, busy people of the - 
nineteenth century, in this kind of intercourse, 
is the leisure, not to say pure, unadulterated 
idleness, that it suggests, as well as the inex- 
haustible capacity for talk. What could these 
clever folk, who had no work in common, 
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have had to say to one another and Madame 
Récamier every day and all daylong? Lovers 
are the only class of persons who are supposed 
to have always something new and important 
to say to each other, which the oftener they 
say it the newer and more important it is; 
though even these happy maniacs, after a- 
more or less lengthened phase of madness, 
come to their right minds, and having ‘said 
their say, possess their tongues in peace; but 
these habitués of Madame Récamier’s salon 
seem never to have reached that point. Long 
after her ardent adorers had calmed down 
into devoted friends, they still came and 
talked, day after day, for hours. It is clear 
that they could have had nothing else to do, 
and that Madame Récamier had nothing else 
to do but sit at home and receive them and 
listen to them. 

This power of sitting at home was more 
common then than it is at the present day. 
The incapacity for sitting at home is, no 
doubt, one cause, amongst others, why there 
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are no salons now. Madame Benoiton could 
no more have a salon than a sieve could carry 
water; but fifty years ago Madame Benoiton 
was not such a universal type as she has since 
become. Frivolous the women of that period 
may have been—‘uncultured,’ too, in the 
modern sense of the word ; but, whatever their 
shortcomings, they had one virtue which the 
women of to-day lack—they stayed at home. 
The habitués who, day after day, rang at their 
door did not fear to be met with the inevitable 
formula, ‘Madame est sortie!’ 

Madame Récamicr not only selected her 
company, but took pains to direct their con- 
versation with a view to amusing M. de 
Chateaubriand ; and yet, in spite of that per- 
fect art, which M. de Tocqueville says ‘elle 
portait jusqu’s Vinfini,’ her efforts sometimes 
failed to lift the cloud from the brow of the 
tired god. No one, therefore, could do her a 
greater service than to coax the wearied poet 
to smile, while to rouse his fastidious languor 
to the vulgar relief of a laugh was to call out 
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her deepest gratitude. This feat was one day 
performed with signal success by an English 
girl, Mary Clarke, afterwards Madame Mohl, 
whose position as a favourite with the hostess 
and a welcome recruit to her brilliant circle 
was forthwith definitively established. After 
her first triumph at the Abbaye, Miss Mary 
Clarke’s arrival was looked for by all with 
more or less eagerness, according to the de- 
gree of ennui visible in M. de Chateaubriand. 
When he came to the dangerous point of 
stroking Madame Récamier’s cat, eyes were 
tured anxiously to the door; but when he 
reached the psychological crisis of playing 
‘with the bell-rope, impatience increased to 
nervousness, and. the entrance of la jeune 
Anglaise was grected with a general gasp of 
satisfaction. — 


Mrs. Clarke, the mother of this young lady, 
was of Scotch family. She was the daughter 
of a Captain Hay, of the Royal Navy; her 
mother, Mrs. Hay, had been a woman of 
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strong character and cultivated mind, and 
had associated with that intellectual circle of 
which Hume was long the centre in Edin- 
burgh. Mrs. Clarke was left a widow when 
very young, and came to France with her two 
little girls—Eleanor, aged ten, and Mary, 
aged three—in the memorable year ’93.!_ She 
was in delicate health, and resided for many 
years in the South—a circumstance which 
led to Mary’s being sent to a convent school 
in Toulouse. She got on very well with the 
nuns, apparently, and always retained the 
kindest recollection of them. Until she was 
three years old she never spoke. Her mother 
grew uneasy, and, although Mary's hearing 
was perfect, she began to. fear that, owing 
to some local defect, the ‘child was dumb. 
Suddenly, one day, the little creature held 
out her hand to Mrs. Clarke, and said very 
distinctly, ‘Give me some money to buy a 


? This seemingly improbable date is fixed by Mary, who in 
a letter to M. Ampére, given later on, says that she came to 
France when she was three years old, The year of her birth 
was 1790, 
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cake!’ Mary, when an old woman, used to 
tell this story of herself with a keen relish 
of the irony of it. She never heard any 
explanation given of the prolonged delay in 
the use of her tongue, but would remark 
humorously, ‘I have made up for it since!’ 
She used also to relate that, when a ‘ very 
little girl, she had been perched on the back 
of a trooper’s horse to see the Allies enter 
Paris. It was rather like her to have occu- 
pied this unconventional position, and as she 
said she remembered it, it was undoubtedly 
true; but the assertion that she was ‘ a very 
little girl’ at the time is open to doubt, seeing 
that she was born in 1790, and consequently 
was avery mature little girl in 1815. This 
point of her age was the single one on which 
her veracity was not to be trusted. ; 
She was a singularly lively child, and grew 
up to girlhood with a sort. of mercurial ac- 
tivity of mind and body that kept every one 
abgut her in perpetual motion. She had gréat 
taste for music, and still more for drawing, 
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and both these gifts were carefully cultivated. 
She had a remarkable facility for taking por- 
traits; she took one of herself, which was said 
to be an admirable likeness in her young 
days ; indeed, the likeness remained distinctly 
visible after the lapse of nearly three-quarters 
* of a century. She studied pastels, which were 
then the rage, with Mademoiselle Clothilde 
Gérard, and copied very assiduously at the 
* Louvre. She used to go there in the morn- 
ing, and work away without intermission till 
the gallery closed.. She went a good deal into 
society at the same time, and in order to avoid 
having to go home to dress, she invented an 
apron, as more convenient than a basket, with 
two large pockets, in one of which she car- 
ried her lunch, and in the other a wreath of 
flowers. When the gallery was cleared out, 
she would start off to a dinner party—in those 
days people kept early hours—and perform 
her toilet in the anteroom. Sometimes it was 
a hall, with fine flunkeys in attendance; but 
their presence made not the slightest difference 
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to Mary Clarke. She tangled out her locks, 
and planted her wreath on the top of them, 
rolled up her apron, and made her entry. We 
can readily believe those who declare that it 
was always a triumphal one. A few still re- 
member the effect la jeune Anglaise produced 
in ‘the drawing-room of the Princess Belgio- 
joso, where she was a constant guest, and 
. where this wonderful head-gear was always 
greeted with delight. 

Edgar Quinet, a quondam admirer and 
friend of Mary’s, has left us a graphic sketch 
of her as she appeared one evening at the 
Princess's, amidst some six hundred repre- 
sentatives of the beauty, rank, and fashion 
of the day. ‘Writing to his mother after this 
brilliant soirée, Quinet says :— 

‘As to ma chére miss, as you call her, I 
am compelled to own that she made a sorry 
figure, although greatly liked and considered 
by serious people. I firmly believe that she 
had on a brown silk dress, with her hair 
frizzed and tangled as usual. She is, luckily, 
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quite unconscious of her appearance; she 
glides: about, she runs, she stands, she ex- 
hibits herself amidst the lovely faces that the 
saloons are full of with a serene self-satis- 
faction and an imperturbable assurance that 
could not be surpassed if she had the head of 
Venus herself. As for me, I hardly dared 
look at her. But, bless her! she never notices 
anything.’ 

In another letter to his mother he says :— 
‘Miss Clarke is assuredly a kind and sincere 
friend ; but what an oddity! She would fit 
in wonderfully in one of Hoffmann’s fantastic 
tales. Just at this moment she is madly in 
love with a frightful little black cat that she 
kisses on the mouth all the morning in the 
drawing-room, exclaiming every time, “ Ador- 
able creature that you are!”’ 

Eleanor Clarke, Mary’s elder sister, married 
in 1808 Mr. Frewen Turner, of Cold Overton, 
Leicestershire. Mary used to pay her. visits 
frequently. During one of these visits she 
had an adventure that she often related with 
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great satisfaction. Madame de Staél was in 
London, and Mary, who had heard a great 
deal of the celebrated authoress, grew en- 
thusiastic about’ her, and was dying with 
curiosity to see her. It came to her know- 
ledge that Madame de Staél was looking for a 
governess for some friend or relative ; so she 
determined to go and offer herself for the 
situation. She found out Madame dé Staél’s 
address, stole out one morning, unknown to 
the household, invested her whole stock of 
ready money in a ‘coach,’ and drove off to the 
hotel. Madame de Staél received her very 
graciously, but declined her services on the 
ground that she looked too young. Mary 
was very proud of, this exploit, which she 
kept a profound secret for a long time. 

Mrs. Clarke, on coming first to Paris, 
took up her residence in the Rue Bonaparte. 
She had been there many years, when she 
had a quarrel with her landlord— They were 
always a pestilent set, the Paris landlords,’ 
was Mary’s comment, half a century later— 
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and Mrs. Clarke determined to leave. It 
happened just at this time tlfat Madame 
écamier was anxious to get rid of her large 
apartment at the Abbaye-aux-Bois, and take 
a smaller and quieter one looking on the 
garden. M. Fauriel and J. J, Ampére, who 
were intimate friends of the Clarkes, had fre- 
quently spoken of them to Madame Récamier, 
and now suggested that her rooms might suit 
them. Mrs, Clarke and her faughter came 
to see the rooms, and were introduced to 
Madame Récamier. They at once agreed to 
take the apartment. The drawing-room in 
Madame Récamier’s new suite was too small 
for her numerous visitors, and it was agreed 
that she should have the use of her old 
one, now Mrs. Clarke’s, for her evening recep- 
tions. This arrangement quickly drew the 
ladies into an intimacy which soon warmed 
into friendship—a friendship that was never 
clouded. 
Mary conquered Madame Récamier’s good 
graces, from the very first, by her power of 
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amusing M. de Chateaubriaud ; but a genuine 
personal liking soon follosced: on this imper- 
sonal sense of gratitude. ‘The young English 
girl became enthusiastically attached to her 
‘beautiful friend; for, though past fifty at 
‘the time, Madame Récamier was still quite 
beautiful enough to fulfil the expectations 
raised by her extraordinary fame, while her 
grace and charm were as fascinating as ever. 
‘She was the most entertaining person I 
ever knew,’ was Mary’s testimony to a friend 
fifty years afterwards. ‘I never knew any- 
body who could tell a story as she did—des 
histotres de société; she had a great sense of 
humour, and her own humour was exceedingly 
delicate, but she never said an unkind thing 
of any one. I loved Madame Récamier? 
Mary Clarke evidently looked much 
younger than she was, for every one called 
her la jeune Anglaise, and spoke of her as 
quite a young girl. She must have been 
thirty at this time; but’ there is wisdom as 
well as wit in the French proverb, ‘A woman 
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is the age she looks,’ and it is clear that Mary 
had in her face and manner what constitutes 
the essential character of youth—its freshness 
and its charm. Her childlike naturalness, 
her mercurial gaiety, and her sparkling wit 
must have been in Madame Récamier’s circle 
like fresh air let into an overheated, heavily 
scented room. Her audacious fun, combined 
with an originality amounting, even at this 
early date, to eccentricity, must have been a 
most refreshing element in a milieu where 
high-strung sentiment was liable now and then 
to that inevitable recoil which follows over- 
strain in any direction. Mary’s presence was 
death to ennui. One could not be dull where 
she was; she might displease or exasperate, 
—she very often did both—but she was. 
incapable of boring any one. Many of the 
distinguished men who frequented Madame 
Récamier’s salon were already friends of the 
Clarkes, more especially, as has been shown, 
Fauriel and Ampére. Describing these plea- 
sant days at the Abbaye, Ampére says of Mary 
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Clarke, ‘She is a charming combination of 
French sprightliness and English originality ; 
but I think the French element predominates, 
She was the delight. of the grand ennuyé; her 
. expressions were entirely her own, and he‘more 
than once made use of them in his writings 
Her French was as original as the. turn of 
her mind, exquisite in quality, but savouring 
more of the last century than of our own 
time.’ 

' The personal appearance of la jeune 
Anglivise completed with singular fitness the 
effect of her bright, bold, and humorous talk. 
Without being positively pretty, she produced 
_the effect of being so; she had a pink-and- 
white complexion 3, a small turned-up nose, 
full of spirit and impudence ; round, big, ex- 
ceedingly bright and saucy blue eyes; a small 
head, well set on her shoulders, crowned with 
short curls that, even in those young days, 
had a trick of getting tangled into a fuzz on 
her white forehead, escaping very early in the 
morning from the bondage of combs and pins. 
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Her figure was slight, and full of a spirited 
grace peculiar to-itself. Some persons spoke 
of her as very pretty; others denied her all 
claim to the compliment. But whatever dif 
ference of opinion may have existed as to her 
beauty, there was none as to her charm. 
Even those who disliked her—and such a 
minority always existed—agreed that she was 
fascinating. A good deal of this fascination 
lay in her entire naturalness; she said any- 
thing that came into her head, and just as 
bluntly to a prince or a poet as to a school- 
boy or an apple-woman. If that saucy head 
had been examined by a phrenologist, it would 
assuredly have been found wholly wanting in 
the organ of veneration. If bowed down to 
nothing but intellectual greatness. Chateau- 
briand was to her the highest living repre- 
sentative of this sovereignty, and to him she 
yielded ungrudging homage. He accepted it 
most graciously, and seems to have been 
really fond of the bright young English girl. 


M. Lenormant, who was a good reader, 
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read the ‘ Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe’ aloud once 
a week at the Abbaye from four till six, when 
dinner interrupted the reading, which was re- 
sumed again from eight till eleven. No one 
was admitted but those who were certain to 
admire and applaud up to the desired point. 
No one fulfilled these conditions more satisfac- 
torily than Mary Clarke, who was sometimes 
so moved by the glowing, high-flown narrative 
that the tears would steal down her cheeks 
—a tribute which undoubtedly helped to warm 
the author’s heart towards her. 

Mrs. Clarke’s residence at the Abbaye was 
altogether delightful. Everything that was in- 
teresting in literature was known and enjoyed 
there before it wa given to the world outside. 
Young authors took their manuscripts there 
for judgment, as to a power behind the throne; 
celebrities, already known to the world, were 
glad to taste the fame of a new work in the 
delicate praise of that fastidious audience. 
When Rachel was about to appear in a new 
réle, she would test her success by declaiming 
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it in Madame Récamier’s salon before chal- 
lenging public judgment on the stage. 

All these influences contributed in their 
degree to form Mary’s taste and cultivate her 
intelligence. During this time she also con- 
tracted a friendship which absorbed her very 
much while it lasted, and left its impress on 
her mind and character. Louise S—— was 
several years younger than Mary Clarke, and 
in every respect as different from her as one 
clever girl can be from another. She was so 
extraordinarily beautiful that one who knew 
her in that fresh blossoming time describes 
his first sight of her as ‘seeing a vision.’ To 
this personal loveliness she added an inde- 
scribable charm of modesfy and womanly 
grace, a mind of masculine solidity, and a 
highly poetic imagination. Mary Clarke, be- 
witched by this combination of endowments, 
became passionately attached to their pos- 
sessor, who returned her affection with equal 
sincerity, but without the jealous warmth 
that was peculiar to Mary’s feelings. Louise 
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her calm judgment and strong sense steadied, 





’g influence was in all ways beneficial ; 


and in a measure directed, the wayward and 
" excitable character of her friend. The friend- 
ship prospered admirably until there appeared 
on the scene another young lady, Adelaide de 
Montgolfier, a young French girl, who was 
deformed, but whom nature had endowed with 
every other grace and charm to make up for 
this one unkindness. She and Louise formed 
a friendship which Mary Clarke shared at 
first, and then grew jealous of, declaring finally 
‘that her friend must choose between her and 
Adelaide. Louise was much too strong a cha- 
racter to bend to this tyranny, and the result . 
was a violent quarrel and estrangement. In 
course of time Louise married, and became 
known to the world of letters by some delicate 
and charming works for the young, which bore 
" the stamp of her own artistic grace and refined 
purity of taste. Her life drifted away from 
that of her more worldly and ambitious friend. 
They retained, however, a deep-rooted regard 
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for each other, and when both were old women 
Mary sought out Madame ——, and proved, as 
we shall see, that time and separation had left 
the old affection unchanged. This fidelity to 
her friends was one of the salient and admir- 





able points in her character. 

After a stay of seven years at the Abbaye, 
the Clarkes removed to the apartment 120 
Rue du Bac, which both mother and daughter 
were destined to occupy for the rest of their 
lives. They made a striking contrast, these 
two. Mrs. Clarke was handsome, dignified, 
quiet, by no means wanting in intelligence, but 
entirely eclipsed by her brilliant daughter. 
Not that Mary intentionally assumed any 
superiority over her mother ; ‘it fell to her lot 
naturally. ‘They were tenderly attached to 
each other. Mary was devoted to her mother, 
and used to say of her, in after years, that she 
had the sweetest temper she had ever known, 
and that she had never said a harsh word, 
or caused her to shed a tear in her child- 
hood. 
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Mary’s taste for society had developed con- 
siderably during her long and close com- 
panionship with Madame Récamier. Society 
had, in fact, now become her one absorbing 
interest, her vocation; she adopted it as one 
adopts art, politics, philanthropy, or any other 
calling. She determined to have a salon, and 
henceforth this salon became the business of 
her life. 

If the question here suggests itself, ‘ Was 
this a worthy business to devote a life to 2’ we 
must beg those who ask the question to an- 
swer it according to their respective lights. 
However, before dismissing Mary Clarke’s 
pursuit as utterly vain and foolish, we may 
charitably remember that in her time the 
salon was a sort of benevolent institution, a 
refuge for homeless literary men, who, as a 
rule, are bachelors, and generally poor, espe- 
cially the noblest of them—those who devote 
themselves to the service of science and 
humanity. These studious men, after a long 
day’s brain-work, have no bright hearth to 
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turn to for relaxation and companionship. 
Clubs, so numerous now, and so seductive to 
the majority, do not attract this class of culti- 
vated, thoughtful men, addicted to high think- 
ing and plain living ; but sixty years ago they 
had not even the option of this resource, 
Clubs, which are accused of being one of the 
chief causes of the ruin of salon life, help, in a 
degree, to explain and justify the importance 
attached to it at this period. 

There can be no doubt that Mary Clarke 
took her réle as mistress of a salon very much 
au sériewx. In later years, when she had be- 
come the wife of one of these thinking men, she 
wrote a book which was virtually an apologia 
of the institution and of the influence exer- 
cised through it by women in France. Con- 
trasting the blighting contempt and isolation 
that accompanied the poverty of literary men 
in England with the position of the same class 
in France, she says :—‘ To what did the French 
literary man owe his exemption from these 
miseries? To whom should he give thanks that 
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the rich, the ignorant, and the vulgar made no 
insolent jokes upon poor authors living in gar- 
rets, “Grub-Street scribblers,” &¢.? To the 
women who from the earliest days of literature 
gave them all the succour they. could, bring- 
ing them into contact with the rich and the 
great, showing them off with every kind of 
ingenuity and tact. . . . Where, except in 
France, do we find it a general rule and cus- 
tom for women of all ranks to make common 
cause with the whole talent and genius of the 
mation? If we examine into the private his- 
tory of all their celebrated men, we find 
scarcely one to whom some woman has not 
been a ministering spirit. . . . They helped 
them with their wit . . . with their hearts; 
they listened to their sorrows, admired their 
gemus before the world had become aware 
of it, advised them, entered patiently into 
all their feelings, and soothed their wounded 
vanities. .. . Are the life and happiness of 
the poet, the man of genius, a trifle? .. . 
Let all who hold a pen think of the kind 
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hearts who by the excitement of social inter- 


course and sympathy have preserved a whole 
class from falling into degradation and vice.’ 

Miss Clarke evidently aspired to a place 
on the roll of those ministering angels whom 
the men of genius of future ages were to 
think of and bless. 

She opened her benevolent institution 
under peculiarly favourable conditions. In 
the first place, the external situation was well 
chosen. The Rue du Bac was, for her and 
her’ principal Aabitués, the men of the Insti- 
tute, central ; and though the apartment was 
rather high-perched, it was roomy and bright, 
looking over a vast stretch of gardens at the 
back, and quict even on the front then. Of 
late years ‘that rascally Bon Marché,’ as its 
tenant would say, has made the street very 
“noisy, but half a century ago it was tranquil 
enough. 

The social elements were of the best, being 
drawn for the most part from the circle of the 
Abbaye. Mrs. Clarke’s fortune, though by 
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no means large, admitted of her exercising 
the more substantial form of hospitality of 
giving dinners to her friends ;~or, rather, of 
sharing her dinner with them, for she never 
gave ‘dinner parties.’ Fauriel, Roulain, and 
Julius Mohl were in the habit of dining with 
her several times a week, as well as spending 
nearly every evening with her. 

Mary had, no doubt, profited intellectually 
by her training at the Abbaye, and had be- 
come highly accomplished in conversation ; 
but its refined manners and stately courtesies 
had not proved contagious, or corrected her 
waywardness and natural inclination to Bohe- 
mianism. She had no manners to speak of, 
and it evidently no more occurred to placid, 
dignified Mrs. Clarke to try to give her any, or 
to check her wild ways, than to control the 
vagaries of her quick-silvery brain. 

_ It was the habit, for instance, when those 
three amis de la maison, Fauriel, Mohl, and 
Roulain, dined at the Rue du Bac for every- 
body to take forty winks after dinner. To 
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facilitate this, the lamp was taken into an- ad- 
joining room, the gentlemen made themselves 
comfortable in armchairs, Mary slipped off 
her shoes and curled herself up on the sofa, 
and by-and-by they all woke up refreshed, 
and ready to talk till midnight. Usually 
other visitors did not arrive till the forty 
winks were over; but one evening it chanced 
that some one came earlier than usual, and 
was ushered into the drawing-room while the 
party was fast asleep. The tableau may be 
imagined. The gentlemen started up and 
rubbed their eyes; Mrs. Clarke fetched the 
lamp ; Mary fumbled for her shoes, but.could 
not find them, and, afraid of catching cold by 
walking on the oak floor, hopped from chair 
to chair looking for them. 

This sans géne did not, however, prevail at 
all times. The afternoon receptions, though 
perfectly simple and unceremonious, were con- 
ducted quite decorously. Very pleasant and 
interesting they must have been. Sometimes 
Madame Récamier came in, in her favourite 
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visiting dress of dark blue velvet, close fitting 
like a pelisse, according to the fashion of the 
day, and a white satin bonnet—or hat, we 
should now call it—with long white marabout 
feathers, curling to her shoulder. Another 
picturesque figure was the Princess Belgiojoso, 
looking like some Leonora of the Renaissance, 
with her clinging draperies, and great dark 
eyes, and wonderful pallor. A story is told 
of the Princess arriving late one evening 
when music was going on. Not to interrupt 
the singer, she stood in the doorway, quite 
motionless, “her arms hangine by her side. 
She was dressed in white cashmere, and 
wore jet ornaments, an attire which, with her 
immobility and her extraordinary marble-like 
pallor, made more intense by her lustrous 
black eyes and hair, gave her the appearance 
of a beautiful ghost. Some one whispered, 
‘How lovely she is!’ * Yes,’ replied some one 
else, ‘she must have been very beautiful when 
she was alive.’ 

Edgar Quinet, in his Letters, tells another 
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characteristic story of this friend of his friend 
Mary Clarke. ‘One of the Princess’s poli- 
tical friends, a refugee like herself, confessed 
to her that he was in love with her femme- 
de chanbre. She said he had better think 
-it over a while, and on the lover replying 
that he had already thought it over a long 
time, “Well, then,” she said, “marry her!” 
And he did. And the newly-married pair ” 
are both the guests of the Princess, who has 
actually contrived to force her own maid on 
everybody, having her to dine at her table, 
and keeping her constantly in the drawing- 
room. Don’t you call that courageous ?’ 
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CHAPTER II. 


THERE were two drawing-rooms at Mrs. 
Clarke’s—one for conversation; the other for 
music, dancing, blind-inan’s buff, or whatever 
the company liked. The music sometimes 
carried the day so completely that it silenced 
the conversation in the other room, and drew 
all to listen. Among the amateur artists who 
achieved this triumph were Madame Andryane, 
wife of Silvio Pellico’s companion in captivity, 
who many a time held old and young spell- 
bound by her voice. The Princesse de la 
Moskowa, the Marquise de Gabriac, Madame 
de Sparre, and others inade the evenings 
brilliant with their gift of song, cultivated as 
so many women of rank cultivated it then. 
Another dilettante of talent was M. de 
E2 
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Maupas, then quite a young man, making 
his début in society, and as yet‘ uncorrupted ;’ 
nothing tending to denote in him the. future 
Minister of Napoleon ITI. 

Among the literary stars of the circle, the 
most prominent at this period was Fauriel. 
He was, par excellence, the ami de la maison, 

- and therefore deserves a special mention in 
this record of Mary Clarke and her salon. 
Fauriel was born in 1772, and was conse- 
quently eighteen years older than Mary. He 
was already distinguished as a writer when he 
made her acquaintance. Jouffroy, the great 
critic, said of Fauricl’s ‘ Chants Populaires de 
‘la Gréce Moderne:’ ‘It is a book that men of 
* letters and historians will quarrel for, because 
it presents to the former a poctic monument 
of the greatest originality, and to the latter 
authentic documents on an unknown people 
whom Europe has just conquered in the 
middle of the Mediterranean. Fauriel was a 
man of rare goodness and refinement, and 
so extremely conscientious that whenever a 
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question arose which put, or threatened to put, 
his principles at variance in the smallest degree 
with the duties of his situation, his first impulse 
was to escape the difficulty by sending in his 
resignation. He had done this so often that it 
became a joke among his friends. One day, 
Fauriel was relating how he and some of his 
intimates had been distributing to one another 
imaginary political réles ; he was going to say 
what réle had fallen to him, when Guizot 
interrupted him with ‘You need not tell us, 
my dear fellow; we know what it was.’ ‘And 
what was it?’ asked Fauriel, in surprise. 
‘Why, of course, you gave in your resigna- 
tion.’ - 

Fauriel exercised a fascination over men 
and women alike, and had the power of making 
himself equally beloved by both. His intimacy 
with Manzoni presents as charming an ex- 
ample of manly friendship as is to be met with 
even in France, where such friendships be- 
tween men are less uncommon, perhaps, than 
in other countries ; and he was the object of 
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ardent admiration to some of the most brilliant 
and gifted women of his day. Madame de 
‘Stal, for instance, lost her heart wholly to 
him. ‘It is not your genius alone that attracts 
me,’ she writes to this dangerous man; ‘ that 
borrows its chief power and originality from 
your sentiments. . . . You love all noble 
sentiments, and although you are not, it seems 
to me, of an impassioned nature, your soul 
being pure, delights in all that is noble.’ 

If Fauriel did not respond with adequate 
warmth to these declarations, it was not, per- 
haps, so much because Madame de Staél’s 
charm was less, as because Madame Condor- 
cet’s was greater. In the year 1802, Fauriel 
had formed an attachment for the widow of 
Condorcet which had all the character of the 
most romantic passion. Why he never mar- 
ried her was a mystery to many, and must 
remain so still. Perhaps the reason was of 
that prosaic nature which in all ages has been 
the most inexorable barrier to the course of 
true love: Madame Condorcet was not rich, 
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and Fauriel was a poor man all his life. For 
twenty years he worshipped her as Dante 
worshipped Beatrice, and never wavered ‘in- 
his allegiance to her. She died in 1822. 
Fauriel was broken-hearted. He sought 
refuge from grief in study, and plunged into 
his great work, ‘Les Chants Populaires de la 
Gréce.’ Ilis friends urged him to travel, but 
this advice was not so easy to follow. About 
a year after Madame Condorcet’s death, how- 
ever, he decided to accept an invitation from 
Manzoni to visit him at Milan. There were 
many impediments at first in the way of the 
expedition, but they were finally overcome, 
and on October 20, 1828, he writes to 
Manzoni : ° 

‘To embrace you and yours is the one 
thing I have longed for this last year. I know 





not. even yet how Iam going. They want to 
embark me with a Russian grand seigneur 
whom I don’t know, and who would like very 
much, they say, to take me to Italy, where he 
is going. I shall see him, but I don’t think 
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T shall agree to this mode of departure, even 
if I found it convenient. 

“On the other hand, I have promised two 
English ladies, who are now in Switzerland 
on their way to Italy, to join them en passant 
in case I make the journey, and I don’t know 
to what delay or détour this promise may 
compel me.’ 

The two English ladies in question were 
Mrs. and Miss Clarke. Fauriel met them 
in Switzerland, and they arrived together at 
Milan to pass the winter there, Fauriel with 
his friend Manzoni, and the Clarkes at a 

“neighbouring hotel. They were received at 
once as old friends by the Manzonis, and passed 
every evening at their. house. The picture 
that Mary draws of his Italian home is as 
charming as a page from one of the master’s 
novels :-— 

‘JT was very young, and on that account 
very incapable of judging a character like 
Manzoni’s, composed of so many deep and 
different elements. My mother and I spent 


\ 
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all our evenings there that winter, but I must 
confess that we often played at blind-man’s : 
buff with Pierre and Juliette (the eldest 
daughter) and Madame Manzoni, who, having 
married at sixteen, was more like the com- 
panion of her eldest children. Manzoni en- 
joyed these games in his way quite as much 
as we did, though he did not join in them. 
He talked with M. Fauricl and my mother. 
I remember as if it were yesterday how once, 
after a particularly lively game, he put his 
arm round his wife’s waist and said, “Tu t’es 
bien amus¢ée, ma femme!” and she confirmed 
this opinion. : 

‘It was, indeed, a charming home. The 
mother of Manzoni, Donna Giulia, as she 
was called,"added greatly to the charm of it. 
Sometimes fine people came in of an evening ; 
but seldom, as neither Manzoni nor his wife 
went out. 

‘Madame Visconti, then married to the 
Marquis Visconti (she had before that been 


~ the Marquise Trivulzi), used to come with her 
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daughter by the first marriage, who afterwards 
‘married Prince Belgiojoso; she must have 
been about fourteen or fifteen, and passed for 
being the greatest heiress in Italy. She was 
above blind-man’s buff; at least I supposed 
so, for when this beau munde came we never 
played. These were the only ladies of Milanese 
society that I saw there. Gentlemen used 
to come but I don’t remember them. The 
Manzonis never went out of an evening, and 
paid so few visits that they passed for bears.’? 

After a winter passed in this pleasant en- 
tourage at Milan, the Clarkes proposed to 
Fauriel that they should make a tour to Venice, 
where he was likely to find (in the Greek 
colony there) materials for his work on the 
popular songs of Greece. They set out on a 
lovely spring morning, and had a delightful 
journey. 

Fauriel, describing to Manzoni the inci- 
‘dents of the road and of their first week in 


’ Vide I? Manzoni ed & Fauriel, da Angelo de Guber- 
natis. 
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Venice, says:—‘I am afraid I am defraud- 
ing Miss Clarke of a pleasure in telling you 
what befell us at Brescia. A young man, who 
recognized us at once as strangers by the way 
we were gaping up at the palace of the Con- 
silio, very courteously volunteered to show us 
the chief sights of the place, and we thank- 
fully accepted the obliging offer. He took us 
to see everything, but the two sights that gave 
us the most pleasure were the remains of a 
temple of Hercules that are nearly dug out 
from underground, and the ruins of the con- 
vent where Hermengarde dicd. Miss Clarke 
declared she would not give these ruins for 
those of the Capitol, and I owned I found 
them much more touching than the temple 
of Hercules. . . . Mrs. and Miss Clarke can . 
talk of nothing but you all’ 

The travellers parted company at Venice. 
Fauriel wandered about alone in pursuit of 
his Greék folk-lore. From Trieste he writes to | 
Manzoni :—‘ I have not heard from the Clarkes 
since I left them at Venice, but I dare say Miss 
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Clarke has written to your dear Henriette, 
whom she loves for life.’ 

The three friends met soon again in 
Tuscany, and ‘visited Manzoni at his country 
house, Brusuglio, before returning to France. 

The recollection of this sojourn in Italy 
was ever after a source of fresh pleasure to 
Mary. She kept up, as far as circumstances 
permitted, her intimacy with the Manzonis, 
who on their side retained in affectionate re- 
membrance the bright English girl. Manzoni 
had formed a high opinion of her intelligence, 
and placed her on the list of the eight persons 
—all distinguished in their line—to whom he 
sent the first copies of the ‘ Adelchi.’ In his 
letters to Fauriel frequent mention is made of 
‘la stimatissima ec gentilissima Miss Clarke,’ 
and affectionate messages sent to her from all 
the members of the family. 

Mary, who was a punctual correspondent 
when letters were the only way of communi- 
cating with her friends, acted sometimes as 


secretary between Fauriel and Manzoni, who 
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were both often too busy to write, Fauriel 
being, moreover, a very lazy correspondent. 
The following to Donna Giulia shows Mary 
apologizing for this vice in her friend, and 
trying to atone for it :— 

‘M. Fauriel is the same as ever, always 
loving you, but writing fewer letters than ever. 
I think if you could make up your mind to 
write him a few lines, it would act on him like 
an electric shock on a paralytic, and he would 
begin. Do try, if only by way of experiment ! 

‘If my poor mother were not so suffering 
and infirm, or if we were rich enough to travel 
with every comfort, I should have been to see 
you this summer. . . . Life is short, and does 
not afford many pleasures such as those I 
experienced at Brusuglio, and it is folly not 
to enjoy them when one may. 

‘M. Fauriel’s book has had great success 
for a big book in four volumes, and on a 
subject that is not of the day. I want to know 
what you all think of it. 

‘He is publishing a chronicle of the Albi- 
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genses and a translation—or rather it is M. 
Guizot who is getting it published for the 
Government. M. Fauriel is working at it like 
a horse. It is folly on his part, it seems to 
me, for he won't get a penny for it, and 
hardly a copy, 
‘Though Fauriel was sincerely attached to 
Mary Clarke, and remained her devoted friend 
to the end of his life, the feeling on her side 
seems to have been much deeper and tenderer 
than on his. The following letter, without 
a date, like all her letters, shows how she 
suffered from his sins as a correspondent :— 
‘Tam often so melancholy that I could die 
of it; but my life would be very pleasant if I 
had letters from you. . . . I think, too, with 
pleasure over many things that you said to 
me in the winter, and which were swallowed 
up at the moment by the fire that was con- 
suming me. Perhaps you have forgotten 
them. Very likely, indeed, for they were far 
more important to me thanto you. For the 
matter of that, we are continually killing and 
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giving life by our words without suspecting 
We sees 

‘If you have received any of my letters, I 
entreat you to write to me. It is in vain that 
I argue with myself, in vain that I tell myself 
I have a bad temper, that I have behaved 
badly to you, that I must bear what T have 
deserved; in vain do I tell myself that you 
are busy, that you have not a moment—it is 
none the less true that this waiting is an in- 
tolerable suffering to me, and that each day 
sees the renewal of my struggle between hope 
and fear. At night I dream that a letter has 
come and Iam going to open it, and then I 
awake just as I am breaking the seal. Dear 
friend, do have a’ little sympathy for me and 
give me a sign of life; tell ine at least why 
you don’t... . I have been very ill. Mon 
Dieu! does not that touch you a little?’ 

As in the case of Madame Condorcet, it was 
a matter of surprise to many that this friend- 
ship, so ardent on one side, so tender and 
lasting’ on both, did not end in a marriage. 
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Whatever the impediment was, Mary’s love 
for Fauriel prevented her from thinking of 
any one else while he lived.* 

Thiers had been intimate with the Clarkes 
from the prehistoric times of the Rue Bona- 
parte. When he came to Paris in 1821, 
a young man. of five-and-twenty, he was 
introduced té Mrs. Clarke, with a view to 
enlisting her influence in getting him employ- 
ment. She made him known to Manuel, the 
editor of the ‘Constitutionnel, who. at once 
discerned the value of the young aspirant to 
journalistic service, and put him on the staff , 
of his newspaper. The Clarkes’ society was, 
no doubt, a great resource to the lonely young 


provincial, and it seemed a matter of course 


1 A letter of Mary Clarke’s to Ampére, dated October 2, 
1880, says: —‘ Monsieur Fauriel walked in last night with an air : 
of vin de champagne that astgnished me. Instead of dragging 
himself to the sofa and letting hiniself drop on it, he walked 
about, as brisk as possible ; and instead of inquiring after my 
toothache (to my great scandal), he said, “ Ampére is named 
to the Ecole Normale! Cousin made them sign it as on a 
yoleano!” I wanted to hear more about it, to get details, but. 
I could get nothing out of bim. Tle told me to write to you.’ 
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that he should fall in love with Mary. He’ 
used to come every evening, and talk with 
her for hours, staying so late that the concierge 
lost patience, and said to her one morning,. 
“Mademoiselle, if that little student does not 
take himself off before inidnight, I will lock 
" the gate, and he may sleep on the staircase !? 
After ‘this, the little student was dismissed 
earlier. Though less assiduous in his atten- 
dance than in these young days, Thiers 
remained dhe of the habituds of the Rue du 
Bac. ; “te 
; Mérimée used to go there frequently to 
‘practise his English, at which he was work- 
ing hard. Mrs. Clarke helped him by cor- 
recting his mistakes, and Mary by laughing 
at them. 

Mt de Tocqueville was another of their 


habitués, as well as Guizot, Cousin, Augustin a 


Thierry, Benjamin Constant, Mignet, Bonetty, 
&e. in fact, the cleverest men of the day. 
But among all these brilliant personalities 
Julius Mohl calls for chief notice,.not merely 
F 
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because of his merit and distinction, but be- 
cause of the part he was to play in Mary’s 
life. : : 
The Mohl family have for many centuries 
held a distinguished ‘place. amongst the noblesse 
de robe of Witrtemberg. They boast of a coat 
of arms granted to them by the Emperor 
Rodolph IT. in 1618. For four generations 


the héad of the family held an office underthe -. 
State which conferred on its possessor the rank 


and title of nobility. This life nobility was 
made hereditary in the person of Robert von 
Moh}, eldest brother of Julius Mohl of whom 
this record makes mention. Their father, Herr 
Mohl, was Minister to the King of Wirtem- 
berg. Their mother was of an old and dis- 
tinguished Stuttgart family, the Authenrieths. 
She was a woman of considerable merit, culti- 
vated, clever, and energetic, The fortune 
of the Mohls was small, but Madame Mohl 
determined at whatever sacrifice to give her 
sons the most complete and brilliant education, 
her noble ambition being?that no son of hers 


a 
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should ever be compelled to sell Kis" apitians 
(vendre sa penste). She secured to thenr-alt’ 
this intellectual independence, and they repaid 
her abundantly, attaining distinction in their 
separate careers,' and loving their mother 
with the most chivalrous affection. F 
Julius Mohl, from his earliest boyhood, 
showed rare taste for Oriental languages and 
lore; and so great was his proficiency in this 
line that, at.the age of twenty, he was offered 
a professorship at the University of Tubingen, 
in Wiirtemberg. He refused it, on the plea 
. that he could not become a teacher while ‘still 
a learner. ‘I must,’ he said, ‘feel. mypelf 
master of Oriental languages before I attempt 
to profess them.’ 
Soon after this he got the promise of a 
scholarship at the College of Benares, and 
* Robert, the eldest, became a distinguished Jurisconsult 
and Professor at the University of Tiibingen ; he has published 
@ great many books on political and historical aubjects. 
Maurice attained eminence as a political economist and member 
of the Frankfort Parliament. Hugo was highly esteemed for 


his learning and science, afd as the author’ of several able 
‘books on botany and physiology. 
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went to London to make the final arrange- 
ments for his journey to India. From some 
unexplained cause the whole scheme fell 
through, and instead of going to Benares 
Julius crossed over to Paris. This was about 
1822. In Paris he set to work at his chosen 
studies, following M. de Sacy’s Cours of Persian 
and Arabic, Abel Rémusat’s Cours of Chinese, 
and that of M. Burnouf, then secretary to the 
Société Asiatique. 

Not long after coming to Paris he met Dr. 
Roulain, an able and learned man, with whom 
he formed a close friendship, which they tested . 
by living together for many years in perfect 
harmony. ; 

Ilis meeting with Jean Jacques Ampére 
was another important event in his early Paris 
life. Ampére had just returned from one of 
his long journeys, and was the hero of the 
day. Everybody wanted to see him, to hear 
him talk—he was the most delightful of 
talkers. Julius Mohl met him for the first 
time at the house of Cuvier. He was extra- 
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ordinarily brilliant that evening, and quite 
inebriated the company. They drew him out 
about his travels, made him tell stories, and 
received all he said with the warmest applause. 
Julius Moh] knew not what to think of it. It 
upset all his conventional ideas of what a 
learned and literary man ought to be; but 
when Ampére, yielding to the entreaties of the 
company, took his stand at the chimney-corner 
and began to declaim verses of his own com- 
position, exciting the feeling of the audience 
to enthusiasm, the amazement of the quiet, 
reverential German student reached its climax. 
‘Je n’en revenais pas,’ he wrote to a friend, 
long after; ‘I had never seen anything of the 
kind; and though, since then, I have been 
present at many affairs of the sort, I have 
never grown used to them.’ To M. Mohl it 
was-a totally new phase of literary character 
and deportment, as well as of social life. 

From this first meeting, however, dated a 
close and warm friendship between him and 
Ampére. He took a room next to Ampére’s, 
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and they lived almost in common for many 
years, The partnership was broken by Am- 
pére’s. periodical absences on long journeys ; 
but when he was in Paris the two friends 
were ‘done for’ by the concierge and his wife, 
M. and Madame Félix. An entire dissem- 
blance of character between these two friends 
of Mary Clarke’s did not prove any impediment 
to perfect mutual understanding. Ampéré was 
remarkable for his absence of mind, and a sort 
of mental untidiness which reproduced itself 
in the disorder of his external and pecuniary 
affairs. Mohl, though unconscious as a babe 
of externals, was the most orderly of men in 
his mind; he cared nothing for money, but he 
knew to a fraction how much he had and 
how far it must go. Ampére’s incapacity for 
taking care of himself kept his friends per- 
petually on the gui vive. Coming home from 
the Abbaye, one winter’s night, shivering with 
cold, he stirred up the embers, and sat down 
to warm himself, piling up logs of wood till 





the chimney took fire, and blazed away so 
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fiercely “that it threatened the safety of the 
house. At this point Ampére noticed that 
something was amiss. He rushgd in to’ Mohl, 
who was howling with toothache under the 
blankets, dragged him out of bed, and adjured 
him to put out the fire. x 

Mohl’s unconsciousness was of the most 
harmless kind. Ile would, for instance, wear 
out the carpet of his room till the holes tripped 
one up by the heel, and made treading upon 
it unsafe; and when Madame Félix called his 
attention to the fact, he would go out and buy 
a new one, and politely beg the tradesman 
who brought it home to spread it out over 
the old, it never occurring to him that it was 
necessary to remove the latter. 

Ampére, starting on his never-ending ex- 
peditions—‘ dancing over the world like a 
will-o’-the-wisp,’ as Mary Clarke said—would 
stow away his money in his stockings; then 
he would forget this, and drop it about when 
pulling on the stockings; or he would lose 
the pair that held the chief deposit; or he 
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would leave*behind his’ portmanteau, and find 
himself stranded in some out-of-the-way place, 
and write home to Mohl to go and receive and 
transmit to him other moneys which were due 
to him. Mohl, though oblivious to an inqredi- 
ble degree of his own wants, was the most 
punctual and orderly of men in managing the 
affairs of this friends, and would execute these 
commissions with the utmost promptitude, 
_ attending to every detail with careful ac- 
curacy. 

When the two friends were together they 
found a great bond in common pursuits. ; 
They both followed the Chinese class of M. 
Réinusat, and studied many other subjects 
together, making joint stock of their wealth 
of brains. In recalling those days, Mohl 
would say, ‘Ah, those were the good old 
times!’ 

Under a rough exterior and blunt manner 
Julius Moh] hid the kindest heart—a com- 
bination that got him the sobriquet of le bourru 
bienfaisant. He was a centre of help, both 
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moral and material, to his struggling fellow- 
countrymen; assisting them not only .with - 
good counsel, but, poor as he was, by giving - 
or obtaining for them pecuniary aid in many 
a critical strait. For he was very poor. 
These ‘ good old times,’ that in later years-he 
could look back upon through the beautify- 
ing haze of memory, were times of austere 
privation and self-denial. He had brought: . 
his little patrimony with him, and kept it, | 
not, perhaps, in his stockings, but in. some: : 





bank equally accessible and unremunerative. 
He had nothing but this patrimony to live on, 
and he must go on spending it until he had 
completed his studies, and was free to devote 
to earning money. some of the time now 
wholly absorbed by'them. When an old and 
comparatively rich man, he used to relate to. 
_ M. Antoine d’Abbadie’ how he had learned to _ 
spend exactly five sous a day on his breakfast. * ; 








. He invested in a sack of potatoes, which he . “yp 
kept in a closet off his room; every morning 


1 The distinguished Orientalist and Ethiopian traveller. 
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Madame Félix boiled him a dishful of these, 
which he ate en salade with a sausage and a 
lunch of bread. This was the only meal he 
took at home. He was in constant request 
among his friends, and he had a dress-coat 
which enabled him to accept their invitations 
to dinner every day. One day it occurred to 
him, What should he do if any accident 
should happen to his coat? ‘Many a time,’ 
he said, relating these reminiscences to Madame 
d’Abbadie '—‘ many a time when putting on 
that coat, I have shuddered at the mere 
thought of what must become of me if any 
mishap befell it. For years that coat wag an 
income to me.’ 

But neither the coat nor his rigid economy 
could prevent his capital from melting away. 
It had dwindled to the sum of two thousand 
seven hundred francs (108/.), when one morn- 
ing a friend came to him in a state of despair, 
and asked him for the sum of twelve hundred 
francs. ‘If I don’t get it at once, I am a ruined 

1 The wife of M. Antoine d’Abbadie. 
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man,’ he said, ‘and there is nothing left for me 
but suicide’ Julius Mohl was generous as 
the sunlight, and cared as little for money as 
any man in need of it could do; but this was 
asking him for a proof of generosity and dis- 
interestedness little short of the heroic. He 
explained his position, and begged his friend 
to consider, before exacting the sacrifice, 
whether he did not know some one else who 
was better able to make it. No, the friend said, 
he knew no one. Julius gave the money; 
but when he reckoned up what remained to 
him his heart sank, and he asked himself in 
dismay what was to become of him when the 
diminished hoard was exhausted. Fortunately 
help was at hand.” A friend! learned that he 
was in great straits, and went to M. Villemain, 
who was then member of the Conseil Royal 
de l'Université, and, describing Julius Mohl’s 
character, his noble passion for learning, and 
his honourable poverty, claimed for him one 


1 Thave reason to believe, though I cannot certify it, that 
this friend was M. Guizot. 
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of the pensions granted to students without 
fortune. Villemain was interested, and at 
once obtained for him a pension of three 
thousand francs. Julius had not been many 
months in possession of this affluence when 
he was named Professor of Persian at the 
Collége de France, with a salary of five 
thousand francs. The appointment was a 
distinction which was rarely conferred on a 
foreigner, and his friends, Mary Clarke espe- 
cially, were greatly elated by it. ‘Can you 
not,’ she writes to Ampére, ‘have inserted 
in two or three newspapers the bare fact that 
M. Moh! will make the twenty-seventh natural- 
- ized foreigner who has been named professor 
at the Collége de France? It was Rossi’ who 
discovered that he would be the twenty-sixth, 
when they talked of appointing him before, 
and the statement is exact. I entreat you, do 
this, and say nothing about it to M. Mohl, for 
he has not common sense on the point.’ 


1 Afterwards Minister to Pius IX., and murdered by the 
Carbonari in Rome. 
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He gave, indeed, on receiving this appoint- 
ment a singular proof of what many persons 
would probably consider a want of common 
1 sense. He went straight to M. Villemain, and, 

after informing him of his nomination, handed 
him back his pension. M. Villemain took up 
the paper, looked at Mohl, and said, ‘I do not 
understand.’ A 
‘I have been appointed professor, with 
a salary of five thousand franes,’ explained 
Mohl. 
‘I know that, and I congratulate you; 
_ but what has that to do with this pension?’ * 
‘I have no longer any right to the pen- 
sion; it belongs to some student as poor as 











I was when it was granted to me.’ 
M. Villemain at last understood, and he 
expressed his admiration of Mohl’s disinter- 
estedness with a warmth which in its turn 
_ astonished the young student as much as he 
had amazed his patron. 

Julius Moh! related this incident some 
forty years afterwards to M. d’Abbadie, to 
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prove the corruption that must have existed 
among men of letters, which alone could 
explain Villemain’s astonishment on meeting 
with an act of common honesty in one of 
them. 

M. Villemain, from this date, conceived 
the most profound respect for Julius Mohl, 
and.took a creditable pride in proclaiming it ‘ 
on all occasions. .When he became Minister 
he showed this regard by consulting him on 
all matters connected with Oriental lore, which 
was Julius Mohl’s special line. If there was 
an appointment in his gift, any mission to the 
Bast, &e., and Mobl applied for it for any 
friend of his, the thing was done at once. 
Villemain would sign ‘with his eyes shut’ any 
recommendation from Mohl. He considered 
his science and erudition inexhaustible. The 
explorations at Nineveh and Babylon were 
undertaken at Mohl’s suggestion during 
Villemain’s term of office, and carried out, 
as M. Botta repeatedly affirmed, on Mohtl’s 


indications. 
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In 1844, M. Mohl succeeded to M. Bur- 
nouf as secretary to the Société Asiatique, 
and was elected ember of the Académie des 
Tiscriptions et Belles Lettres. He lived with 
Ampere till 1847—1till his own marriage, in 
fact. Julius Mohl was endowed with that 
kind of charm which makes a man loved by 
those who come in contact with him. He had 
‘a charm like a woman,’ people used to say 
of him. THis goodness, his unselfishness, his 
truthfulness, his powerful intellect, his fine .. 
humour, his sparkling conversation, his innate 
gentleness under an almost rustic simplicity, 
made of him the most delightful of com 
panions and the most valuable of friends. 
Sainte-Beuve describes him as ‘a man who 
was the very embodiment of learning and of 
inquiry; the Oriental savant—more than a 
savant, a sage—with a mind clear, Joyal, 
and vast; a German mind passed chrough 





an English filter—a cloudless, unruffled mir- 
ror, open and limpid; of pure and frank 
morality ; early disenchanted with all things ; 
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with a grain of irony devoid of all bitterness, 
the laugh of a child under a bald head, a 
(oethe-like intelligence,‘ but free from all 
prejudice.’ 

A charming and spirituelle Frenchwoman 
said of Julius Moh] that nature, in forming 
his character, had skimmed the cream of the 
three nationalities to which he belonged by 
birth, by adoption, and by marriage ; making 
him ‘deep as a German, spirituel as a French- 
man, and loyal as an Englishman.’ 

The woman who was tenderly loved and 
patiently waited for by such a man for three 
terms of seven years could be no ordinary 
woman. Nor was she. Mary Clarke, if she 
lacked his high intellectual qualities, was in 
her way as original as Julius Mohl. Chateau- 
priand said of her, ‘La jeune Anglaise is like 
no one else in the world.’ 

The following remarkable letter, which 
carries its own date, is the only one from Mary 
Clarke to Julius Mohl that I have been fortu- 


nate enough to light upon :— 
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Paris: August 5. 

‘ Dear Friend,—I arrived here just in time 
for the féte—that is to say, Monday evening, 
the 28th—dead with heat and fatigue. Every- 
body was in the streets, but there was no air 
of revolution. Qn Wednesday I went out at 
four o’clock in an omnibus, and all the Rue 
St. Honoré was full of discontented people, 
but without arms; nearly all the shops were 
shut, and I heard a few shots at five o’clock. 
Icame home about six, having twice passed 
along the Rue St. Honoré, which wore a 
sinister look. Everybody was sullen, talking 
in groups. IfI were to judge from the people 
who were running, there must have been a 
great rising at the end of the Rue St. Denis.. 
At last, about half-past six, we heard the‘ 
firing, which was kept up an hour, with inter- 
vals, then single shots that ceased towards 
eight, and began again shortly before half- 
past nine. 

‘I was very anxious for the poor people, 

G 
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and I went off to the Pont des Arts with M. 
Fauricl about ten. There were groups of well- 
dressed young men who: were talking in low 
voices. M. Fauriel had the greatest difficulty 
in making his way through from G——’s 
house, Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. The 
best of it is that the said G declared it 
would be nothing, and that every one ought 
to stay quiet; and this is what all the ma- 
tadores of the Opposition did on Tuesday- . 
and Wednesday into the middle of the night, 
while the poor people fought like mad all 
Wednesday, without arms except the old pikes 
and halberds and sti#ks and anything they 
could lay hands on. I was near going down 
myself to fight with your old wild-boar sabre. 

‘The tocsin was tolling all Wednesday, 





‘with the cannon and a running fire. At lest I 


was so tormented, I had such a longing to go 
and fight, that off I went to Josephine,’ whose 
house is right in the middle of the hottest 


1 Mademoiselle Josephine R——, an old and life-long 
friond of Madame Moh!'s, 
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firing, to know what was going on. You. 


never heard anything so awful as the tocsin 
of Notre Dame. At Josephine’s, the ‘whole 
house was in a state of alarm, everybody was 
at the windows, and the troops were arriving 
in quantities at the Place Victoire, and there 
they fired away. But before they arrived the 
people rushed to the Place to fight. They 
clapped’ hands to the National Guard that 
marched past; it was a general enthusiasm. 
When they began to fire on the Place Victoire, 
I saw a lot of people running away whom T 
had seen going there before, and this threw 


me into despair. Josephine kept on saying © 


“Ah, you will see if these people will do like 
the Vendéans who threw themselves on the 
cannon!” &c. &c. Well, things were going 
from bad to worse—at least it seemed so—and 


I was obliged to stay and sleep. Between six :” 
and seven I had made an attempt to get back — 


in spite of the crowd, for we were all keeping 

company in the courtyard. In the streets 

the people were armed, and cried out to me, 
. G2 
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“Go home! Get out of the way! Take care!” 
And the bullets kept popping plentifully in 
the court of the Louvre, where the Swiss 
Guards wexe entrenched as in a fortress. 

‘T was so anxious to get back that I went 
on,in spite of the people’s advice. Three 
very badly-dressed men met me. I -asked 
them if there was any way of getting to the - 
Faubourg St. Germain; they said not by the 
Pont Neuf, but that I might try it by the Pont 
des Tuileries, and that they would take care 
of me if I liked. But, ma foi, there was, Jebs 
danger for me than for them, for though the 
troops were firing on everybody, they aimed 
with more deliberate intention at the people. 
All the same, I went a little way with them, 
but I saw in the distance a whole army above 
the Palais Royal (I was in the Rue St. Honoré). 
And then a dead body that was lying on the 
road, covered, but with a bloody leg appearing, 
made me think that on the whole it would be 
better to go back to Josephine. 

‘On Thursday I did get home finally at six 


‘ * & 
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in the morning, by the Pont Neuf, through 
the Swiss, bullets which had swept the quays 
clean ; I can answer for it there was not a. 
cat to be seen. Except the. qugys, all the 
way I passed was crowded with people, who 
were tearing up tHe paving-stones and werk- 
ing away at making harricades, over whieh I 
climbed as fast as I could, and I ran like a 
hare, I_promise you. Everybody was calling 
out to me that I was. going to be killed, and 
told me to get out of the way. But, to their 
honour be it said, they all helped me with . 
advice, and made way for me to pass, not- 
withstanding the great hurry they were in, for 
all were making ready for a most awful day’s 
-work, And the most curious part of this 
insurrection is that nobody took counsel with 
anybody, nor combined, nor calculated. Every 
one seized weapons, tore up the paving-stones, 
forined into bands to take up positions, without 
Jorethought, just as if they had been doing it all 
their lives. . 


‘When I got home, mamma exclaimed, 
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“ Ah, my God, tell me the news! I have been 
in such a state!” “What!” I said, “when 
I promised you that I would not expose my- 
self!” “Oh,” she said, “I was not uneasy 
about you, only about the poor people !”. ,. 

‘At nine the cannons, the firing, and the 
tolling were really awful. There was no 
means of knowing anything, for all the portes- 
cochéres were shut. I cried out of the window 
toaman in the garden. .He told me it was the 
Tldtel de Ville they were taking. Well, this 
row lasted till uoon, or near one o’clock, when 
M. Fauricl came. Like me, he bad passed the 
night on the other side of the river, because 
he had gone to look for me at Josephine’s, and, 
not being in the nick of luck, had found no- 
thing but shots, none of which, happily, hit him. 

‘They would not let him pass, and on the 
Place du Carrousel, between nine and ten in the 
evening, he met Cousin and two cthers, who 
were also in the lurch. Finally, they got a 
lodging at an hotel. 

«I should never end if I were to tell you all 
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the absurd things that happened, and how 
Cousin turned the insurrection into fun, and 
called it a “ blackguard ” up to Thursday even- 
ing; and how Villemain and he and all the 
matadores took to the heroics on Thursday 
evening, and on Friday morning turned them- 
selves into mayors. ... Ah! one must be just. 
Lafayette had already on Monday evening sent 
to G—— to say that he was ready to come 
forward, and asked what was to be done; but 
he is the only one—he and his son—as far as 
Tcan learn, who was ready to be up and doing 
without calculation or looking to consequences. 

‘Adieu! We are very well satisfied ; the 
globules are raging against the present Govern- 
ment, the people have more esprit,and have 
gone back to work. Write to me at one, I 
beg of you. They took the omnibuses to make 
barricades. Their effect, turned side upwards, 
was magnificent, 


In 1844 Fauriel died. Mohl, who had been 
his friend for twenty years, nursed him in his 
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last illness,.and gives an’,account ‘of the event 
in the following letter to Manzoni :— 


_ ©You will have heard from M. Ferrari, who 
shared with me the care of tending him in 
his short illness, the sad details of his last days. 
It had become absolutely necessary for him to 
undergo an operation for polypus. . . - The 
operation succeeded perfectly, sand he felt. so 
well the next, day that he had the imprudence 
to go to the Gallery of Antiques in the 
Louvre, where he evidently took chill that 
brought on the erysipelas of which he died at 
the end of eight days. 

‘Lam busy examining the immense mass 
of papers he has left behind, in order to get 
published whatever is sufficiently complete to 
do honour to his name. Unfortunately, I 
have not been able to find a full copy of his 
«Tlistory of Civilization in the South,” to which 
he devoted for so many years the whole 
powers of his mind. I begin to fear that he 
must have destroyed the first rough version, 
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that did not satisfy him, perhaps, and that he 
had not time to write out a complete new one. 
I hope you will permit me to send you what- 
ever I publish of his, according as the volumes 
come out, for I know how tenderly attached 
he was to you, and that you were one of the 
few whose approbation he coveted. 

‘I heard from Madame Arconati that you 
had the kindness to send to Miss Clarke’.the 
original of the portrait you had of him, and I 
beg you to believe that you could not have 
done anything more agreeable to the person 
who loved Fauriel more than all the world 
besides, and who is suffering from his death 
more than any one else. 

‘She is at present in England, and very 
poorly, which has probably hindered her from 
writing herself to thank you. 

‘I have the honour to be, Monsieur, with 


great respect, 
* Your humble servant, 


‘JuLEs Mou. 
‘Paris: 62 Rue de Grenelle. 


* Sept. 21, 1844." 
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Mary grieved passionately over the loss of 
this devoted friend, whom she had loved with 
a tenderness that was, perhaps, a unique thing 
in her life. He had left her his library and 
certain literary papers, with the subsequent 
publication of which she took great pains. 
Two years after Fauriel’s death her mother 
died, and Mary felt herself absolutely alone in 
the world. Mrs. Frewen Turner's life had 
drifted so far away from her French sister's 
that the latter was in some degree as much 
alone as if she had no kith or kin; and the 
sea lay between them. 

About a year after her mother’s death she 
consented to marry Julius Mohl. She was 
fifty-seven years of age, and he forty-seven. 
They naturally shrank from any display; on 
the occasion; indeed, they took as many 
precautions to keep the matter secret as if 
they had been a pair of young lovers plot- 
ting an elopement. On the eve of the great 
event Mohl sent a note to his friend Prosper 
Mériméc, which ran thus :— 
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‘Mon cher Mérimée,—J’ai un service 4 
vous demander : faites-moi le plaisir de venir 
demain matin A dix heures me servir de 
témoin.’! 

Témoin in French means second in a duel 
as well as witness to a marriage, and Mérimée, 
never dreaming that so confirmed a Benedict 
as his friend could contemplate getting mar- 
ried, jumped at the still more improbable con- 
clusion that he was going to fight aduel. At 
the hour named, the next morning, he walked 
into Mohl’s room, exclayning, ‘In Heaven’s 
name, my dear Mohl, whom are you going to 
fight with?’ Moh] reassured him, and re- 
ceived such congratulations as Mérimée was 
capable of giving under the circumstances. 

Mary, on her side, had taken precautions 
not: to be found out. She told her two maids 
that on a certain day she should go on a tour 
in Switzerland with a friend, and that she 
should be absent about a month. On the 

1*T have a service to ask of you: do me the pleasure to 
come to-morrow morning at ten to be my witness,’ 
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morning of the marriage, she dressed herself 
carefully in her best clothes, and drove to 
the church in a cab. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the presence of the éémoins, and the 
newly-married couple parted at the church 
door and returned to their respective homes. 
Two days later they met again at a restaurant 
near the railway station, dined there with their 
witnésses, and set off on a wedding tour to 
Switzerland. ; 

The event passed off without exciting 
the amount of gogsip it might have done, 
owing partly to a great crime which was com- 
initted just then, and which absorbed public 
attention and drew private curiosity in an- 
other direction. Madame Mohl used to say, 
when relating the story of her marriage, 
‘Luckily for me, the Duc de Praslin killed 
his wife, and this gave everybody so much 
to talk about that they forgot me and M. 
Mohl.’ 

Julius Moh] had dropped the aristocratic 
von before his name on becoming a naturalized 
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Frenchman,’ and his wife always called him 
‘Mr.,’ as if he had been an Englishman. 4 

Marriage did not change the external. 
framework of Madame‘Mohl’s life. She con- 
tinued to reside in her old house, which 
was quite large enough, her mother’s toom . 
being fitted up as a library for M. Mohl. 

Not long after their marriage Chateau- 
briand died. He had long occupied the lower : 
story of the house where the Clarkes lived. 
This had given Mary an opportunity of con- 
tinuing the intimacy begun at the Abbaye, 
and a day seldom passed without her spend- 
ing an hour, or more, with the poet. Her 
sprightly presence retained to the last the 





power of amusing him, and smoothing from . 


his wrinkled brow'the frown of ennui long 

permanently settled there. There were few 

now who thought it worth while to come and’. 

amuse the great poet, who had been so plen- 

tifully fed on flattery. But Madame Récamier 

was faithful and devoted as ever. Chateau-” 
} Somewhere abeut 1839. 
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briand’s health had been failing for a long 
time, and when it was evident that the 
end was drawing near, Madame Mohl asked 
Madame Récamier to come and stay with her, 
so that ‘she might be within reach of her old 
friend at all hours. She came, and remained 
there three days. She used to sit fér hours 
in his room, her blind but still beautiful eyes 
turned towards the dying man with a yearn- 
ing gaze that was indescribably touching. 
The tone of his voice was her only guide to 
his state; by it she knew whether “he was 
. suffering or not. Never before had she felt 
the loss of sight so bitterly. ‘Tell me how 
he looks, she would say to Madame Mohl. 
‘Does he look often at me? Does he seem 
glad when I come in? Does he seem in 
pain?’ She was present at the end, and 
knelt beside him while he breathed, his last. 
Madame Récamier survived her friend 
only a year. During the interval between his 
death. and hers the Abbaye was like some 
deserted place, sacred to memories of the past. 


4 
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The very furniture of the*drawing-room had 
a sort of in memoriam air about it. Tn that 


armchair by the mantelpiece Chateaubriand ° 


had sat and pontificated ; no one ever sat in it 


now. That other, to the left, had beef kindly j 


old Ballanche’s accustomed seat. They were 


all gone; and she, who had been their liege 


lady, their friend, sat looking at the empty 
places, and waiting for her turn. The 
message came to her in terrible guise. She 
had a morbid fear of cholera. When the 
epidemic broke out, her niece, Madame Le- 


normant, persuaded her to come and ‘stay “ 


with her in the Rue Richelieu. She left 
the Abbaye with a certain reluctance, and 
scarcely had she done so when the spectre 


that she had fled from pursued and seized’ 
upon her. She died on the 11th of May, 1849. 


If this event had occurred some years 
sooner, it would have made a sensation in the 
world ; but politics and the recent revolution 
were absorbing everybody just then, and, 
with the exception of a little circle of faithful 
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friends, no one noticed the setting -of that 
sweet star which had shone ‘so long and with 
such peerless lustre in the social heavens... * 

Fauriel, as it has’ already been. said, left. 
Mary Clarke sole legates of his papers, and ‘she 
had at once devoted herself to the fulfilment of: 
the duties this legacy imposed. Jukits Mohl; 
with a generosity worthy of him and’of Fauriel, 
aided her zealously in her endeavours to. pro- 
mote the posthumous. fame of ‘the friend syko" 
had long been his rival, 

Amongst Fauriel’s papers were. foynd 
series of letters from Manzoni, dating from 
1807 down to the year of Fauriel’s-death, all 
breathing the tenderest affection, and an’ ad- ~ 
miration. amounting to enthusiasm. + Why; 
Mary asked herself, should not the illustrious _ 
Italian’ pay a tribute to the memory of his 
friend by proclaiming to the world the high 
esteem in which he held him? She put,’ 
this question to Manzoni; but, without abso- 
lutely refusing, he turned a deaf ear to the, 
petition. Mary let the matter drop, bat only. . 
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for a time. Two years tater she became” 
Julius Moh!’s wife, and soon after this event 

she went’ to Milan, and walked in <upon, 
Manzoni one morning and renewed her peti- 

tion in person,, It was‘ not so easy to refuse 

it now; and yet Manzoni did. Not apparently: 
from any lack of love for Fauriel, but ra¥her © 
because he had loved him so well and trusted 

him so unreservedly. He could not 

about. Fauriel without writing about ‘himself, 

_ and that self had undergone many and great 
changes since the days when Fauriel and he 
had poured out their souls one to another. 

_ Tt was hard for the disenchanted man to 
identify himself with the youth who had dis- 
chissed a0 -confideritly and with such high — 
hopes the burning subjects which had kindled 
his generation nearly half a century ago.* 

Perhaps along with this sentimental diffi- 
‘culty there was something of the indolence of 

. old age, which made Manzoni shrink from the 

effort of recalling and describing the past. 
Anyhow, he was not to be persuadéd. 
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Madame Mohl *:dme away disappointed, and 
convinced that, as‘is so often the case, the love 
had been unequally divided, and that Fauriel 
had given.a great deal more than he had 
received. 

Soon after this she published Fauriel’s 
book on Dante, and asked Manzoni to accept 
the dedication of it. There is something very 
pathetic in the humility of love with which 
she perseveres entreating in behalf of her lost 
friend’s glory. 


“My dear M. Manzoni,’ she writes, ‘it 
seems to me so impossible to publish a book 
on Italy by M. Fauriel without the assent of 
his ,oldest Italian friend that I come to ask 
for it. 

‘But, indeed, all the memories of this 
friendship, which was a part of himeelf, 80 
completely overcome me that I lose all power 
of discussing it. Ihave the conviction that, 
if in the other life we know, what is passing 
in this one, he would himself, be touched by 
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your souvenir. I entreat “you to grant my 
request. I don’t abandon the hope of seeing 
you some day. I haye never begn able to tell 
you the great pleasure it was tome to see 
you. It was almost like ‘sééing him. But 
what words can describe these things? 

‘Accept, I pray you, the adgurance of my 
friendship. 

‘Mary Mou.’ 


This letter may be said to close the history 
of that friendship with Fauriel which filled so 
large a place in Mary Clarke’s life. 


The revolution of ’48 dated a new era for 
Madame Mohl's salon. From 1880 it had 

.  beena remarkable centre. The revolution of : 
_ July had been fatal to salon life, as all revo- 
lations are, and the political atmosphere had 
continued stormy long after the’ change of 





_ kings had taken place, and the new ‘monarch 
was firmly established on his throne. “Social 
life had suffered deeply from this disturbance. 
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Young couples would quarrel in the middle 
of a quadrille, and a fair enthusiast for the 
exiled prince would break away angrily in the 
valtz from a partner who declared himself 
for the new régime. The few salons that 
remained, such as Madame de Boigne’s and 
the Princess Lieven’s, became simply political 
coteries, or clubs where the members ‘ made - 
opposition’ on one side or the other. 

Legitimists retreated to their fortress in 
the Faubourg St. Germain, and railed from 
behind its gates at the ‘traitors’ who had 
gone over to the bourgeois King. The traitors 
were attacked with pens dipped in vitriol by 
the daily press; old wounds were envenomed, 
new ones inflicted; the Chamber and the 
journals coalesced to abuse the Govern- 
ment and its supporters, and it was bien 
porté in society to make chorus with this 
abuse. 

This period of social dislocation was, 
nevertheless, a time of intense social vitality. 
The national life still drew its productive 
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elements from those ranks that constitute so-- 
ciety, and this draught maintained in society 
itself that vigour which it has lost since the 
system of reciprocal supply and demand has 
ceased. The great want of the moment was 
a legitimate ground on which all this latent 
activity could exercise itself. The question 
was, where to find a field of enterprise for 
those who were hindered on all sides by 
barriers of political antagonisms. There was 
only one open—one where all might meet 
on neutral ground: this was finance. For 
want of nobler opportunities, society took to 
making money. 

Money has been a power from the begin- 
ning of the world, and will be to the end. It 
was a power in the days of the patriarchs and 
in the times of the crusaders: but in those 
primitive and mediwval ages, and even long 
after them, it was not supreme; it was con- 
trolled and kept down by higher forces, as 
the vulgar parvenu was kept in his place by 
the gentleman. There were bulwarks that 
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protected society ‘against the encroachments 
of Pluto. Noble birth, for instance; was of 
more account than money-bags—it held them 
under its feet; so did genius, so did mili- 
tary glory. These things had, virtually at 
least, survived the wreck of 93. But with 
the new reign came a change. The old 
chivalrous legend ‘ Noblesse oblige’ was 
furled in the White Flag, and disappeared 
with it. The golden calf was set up on high, 
and many bowed down to it who had never 
done so before. France grew rapidly rich. 
The immense resources of the country took 
a sudden and extraordinary development ; 
railways, finance, and commercial enterprise 
were stimulated under Louis Philippe as they 
had never been under any preceding reign. 
This influx of wealth was undoubtedly a 
national and social gain, but it was also, in 
another sense, a social loss. If the shattered 
forces of society had rallied to the rescue, 
they might have made head against the in- 
vasion of plutocracy ; but they were divided 
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against themselves. The old noblesse sulked 
in dignified retirement, and those of the 
upper classes who had gone over to the con- 
stitutional monarch went with the stream, and 
the stream had set towards the practical, 
Gentlemen whose grandfathers would have 
scorned to handle money, except to give it 
away, now went into finance, and were glad 
to let their sons go shares with an agent de 
change. Tt was the beginninig’ of a new 
revolution, a golden sequel to the bloody one 
of a quarter of a century before, which was, 
in our own day, to reach its climax in the 
Bontoux adventure. 

This phase of discontent and irascible 
party feeling offered a grand opportunity to 
any one who wished to open a salon and pro- 
vide a pleasant meeting-place, where people 
might breathe free from the pressure of poli- 
tics. Mary Clarke turned the opportunity 
to account. She cared very little about 
politics or parties, though a staunch partisan 

1 The affair of the Union-Générale, . 
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of certain politica¥ representatives. Dr. Gué- 
ncau de Mussy, who knew her. well, says that 
she had an intense admiration and sympathy 
for the Duchess of Orleans, aid a downright 
culte for the Comte de Paris—a culte that she 
would explain on the ground of the fine 
qualities she recognized in him. 

She was also a sincere admirer of Louis 
Philippe, and maintained, both during his 
reign and ever after, that his government was 
the one best suited to the nation, and that the 
French had been fools to turn him out. To 
the last day of her life she was faithful to this 
conviction, and yet her friends remember how 
fiercely she rated Louis Philippe and_ his 
Government when there occurred that theft 
of books that has since become so famous. A 
man named Libri, who was librarian under 
the Government, purloined a considerable 
number of costly books and manuscripts, old 
missals, and unique volumes of every sort, 
from the public libraries of Paris, Lyons, 
Bordeaux, &c., and carried on this systematic 
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robbery for years. When, finally, he was 
found out, Madame Mohi’s indignation against 
the Government which had allowed the larceny 
to go on so long undiscovered was beyond | 
description. She abused the King and his 
Ministers and the whole administration with 
a vehemence that drove an old friend to ex- 
claim impatiently, ‘ And so, forsooth, because 
one man in the public service was a thief, 
you would upset the King and the Cabinet!’ 
This headlong violence against the whole 
régime on account of an individual defalca- 
tion was extremely characteristic of Madame 
Mohl’s general manner of judging men and 
things. She was so entirely under the influ- 
ence of her feelings at the moment, that she 
lost sight, for the time being, of everything 
else, and went far beyond the bounds of 
reasonableness, and said. a great deal more 
than she meant. People who happened to 
come in contact with her during this crisis of, 
rage about the Libri robberyyand left Paris 
before it cooled down; carried away - the 
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impression that shé hated Louis Philippe as 
she afterwards hated Napoleon II. It was 
mercly a passing ebullition. When it was 
over, she returned as firmly as ever to her 
allegiance to the liberal King. He was her 
first love in polities, and her last. 

Nevertheless, with the downfall of Louis 
Philippe began the most brilliant period of her 
salon. It was also the date of her first hatred. 
She used to declare that the only man she 
ever hated with her whole mind and her 
whole soul was Napoleon III. She certainly 
did hate him with a rancour that never dimi- 
nished; and although, as I have said, she 
cared very little for politics, and never en- 
‘couraged political discussions, her salon took 
a certain tone from this hatred of the Emperor 
and the Empire. 

A good grumble is a pleasure to most of 
us; but to a Frenchman a grumble against 
the Government is the sweetest luxury, and 
the knowledge that this was to be enjoyed at 
Madame Mohl’s raised her popularity to high- 
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water mark. Clever, agfeeable men, who 
hated the Empire, either from principle or 
from disappointment, went to the Rue du Bac, 
and said witty things against ‘Celui-ci,’ ag 
Madame Moh! called the Emperor (accompany- 
ing the pronoun with a contemptuous jerk of 
the thumb over her shoulder), and were sure 
their wit would be cordially appreciated. 
Men who would not have met in any other 
salon, or who, if they had met by chance, 
would have scowled at one another, came to- 
gether here as on neutral ground, where they 
felt as if bound over to keep the peace. Such 
a field of truce would be impossible nowadays ; 
it was a phenomenon even at that time ; and 
since then ‘what a lot of water has run under 
the bridge !’ 

The eclectic character of Madame Mohl’s 
salon (with the single exception of its anti- 
Imperialist tone), together with her being a 
foreigner, made it easier for her to establish 
this kind of neutrality. It was essentially a 
salon @esprit. No matter what principles you 
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professed, or what’ party you belonged to— 
always with the one exception—if you had 
esprit, you were welcome at the Rue du Bac. 
This was the attraction; people went there 
simply for this. There was no party interest 
to be served—no personal interest, even; 
young men did not go to get pushed on in 
their career, to pay court to politicians or 
men in power; everybody, young and old, 
went to be amused and interested. This 
bright intellectual centre was considerably 
enriched from the time of Madame Mohl’s 
marriage by a luminous contingent from the 
world of science that claimed Julius Mohl as 
one of its lights. All the distinguished men 
of letters, all the scientists of Germany— 
Wolfgang Miiller, Raumer, Ranke, Tischen- 
dorf, Helmholtz !—in fact, the whole company 
of distinguished Germans, at once became, in 
the measure of their opportunities, habituds 
of the Rue du Bac, while the confréres of the 


1 Pho celebrated physiologist, afterwards married to M. 
Mohl’s charming niece. 
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great family of science alt over Europe were 
proud to make acquaintance with Julius 
Mohl’s wife, and swell the long roll of her 
visitors, : 

Madame Mohl’s salon now became one of 
the social features of the period ; and it speaks 
well for society that it was so, A great deal 
has been said of the money-making thirst that 
prevailed under Louis Philippe, and of the 
passion for parade and luxury that was deve- 
loped under the Empire; and though these 
accusations may have been exaggerated, both 
were in the main true. The eagerness to get 
rich and the love of display were carried 
under both those reigns to a point without 
parallel in modern times. The simplicity 
which had survived in social and domestic life 
under Louis Philippe, owing to the influence 
of the good and noble queen who presided 
over his court, quickly vanished under the 
Empire, and gave place to an extravagance 

"of expenditure which changed the whole tone 
of society, and left on the social life of the 
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nation a mark that is perhaps indelible. The 
style of dress and entertainment rose so high 
that it was now not convenable for a lady to ap- 
pear at an ordinary soirée in a dress that she 
might with perfect propriety have worn when 
paying her court to Queen Marie Amélie. 
The reign of crinoline was altogether a dis- 
astrous one for the women of France. It 
invaded their moral life, and lowered their 
character by lowering their standard.’ It 
shifted their field of action and narrowed the 
scope of their ambition. The ambition of the 
Frenchwoman, especially of that most accom- 
plished type of the sisterhood, the Parisienne, 
had always been to shine, to rule her world, 
and to influence men’s minds by her esprit, and 


in this she had for centuries succeeded. She 


had been a preponderance in politics, an 
inspiration in art, an incentive in religion, a 
moving force wherever man’s head and heart 
were the instruments to be played upon and 
the agencies to be stimulated. She had been’ 
adioired universally for her esprit and her 
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charm; to sing her praises as “une femme 
charmante,’ ‘une femme d’esprit,’ was the 
sweetest flattery that could be offered her, 
But crinoline changed this ideal of feminine 
vanity. Her ambition, or at any rate her 
primary preoccupation, henceforward was her 
dress. The crinoline made this inevitable ; it 
was a tyranny that imposed itself on the most 
sensible woman. She was not bold enough to 
discard if, so she had to submit to it. 

Other things rose to the keynote of ex- 
aggeration struck by this ugliest fashion that 
ever caricatured the human form divine. 
Quiet ‘at homes,’ with a couple of lamps, 
glasses of eau suerée in summer and weak tea 
in winter, were replaced by expensive buffets 
and lavish suppers and brilliantly lighted 
rooms. Such entertainments exacted a great 
* deal of money, both from those who gave and 
those who accepted them ; consequently, those 
only could see their friends who could afford 
to spend a great deal of money, or who chose 
to spend without being able to afford it. The 
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result was, on one side, a sense of géne, irrita- 
tion, and aching discontent ; on the other, the 
unhealthy elation-of vulgar vanity and purse- 
pride. French society, from being the bright 
and refined centre which irradiated the whole 
society of Europe, became an artificial nucleus 
that blinded it with a false glare. The tone 
went down in proportion as the standard of 
extravagance went up. When women had 
spent so much money on their dresses, ihey 
were naturally anxious about the effect the 
dresses were producing. They had been too 
much absorbed in preparing this effect to have 
any leisure for ‘preparing their conversations,’ 
as some of their pretentious predecessors of 
the last century were accused of doing ; there 
had been no time for that process of thinking 
which is the necessary and inevitable prepara- 
tion of all conversation worthy of the name. 
With the gentlemen, the fathers and husbands, 
who had their own share in these preoccupa- 
tions, the same causes tended to similar results. 
When they conversed, they were naturally 
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careful to choose the subjects that would be 
agreeable to their fair companions; but, as 


2 rule, they did not converge with them;. ° 


they kept at a respectful distance, grouping 
together in doorways, breaking away from 
all intercourse with the ladies, and leaving the 
crinolines in undisturbed possession of the 
floor. 

It would obviously be both absurd and 
unjust to attribute the decay of conversation 
to the influence of crinoline alone. Crinoline 
itself was the outcome of lowered social con- 
ditions which all tended to that decay. .Con- 
versation perjshed for want of its natural 
wholesome food and stimulants; grist fell 
away from the mill in many directions. Owing 
to the strained diplomatic relations between 
other courts and the Empire, the foreign ele- 
ment kept aloof; consequently, foreign affairs 
—literary, social, and political—ceased to fur- 
nish materials for talk in drawing-rooms, The 
aristocracy Loudéd the new cour: as it had 
boudéd the court of Louis Philippe. Young 
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men would not enfer the public service ; they 

"began to be proud of ‘ doing nothing;’ having 
nothing to do, they had nothing to talk about. 
Public affairs, la chose publique, ceased to be a 
matter of private interest ; impersonal subjects 
were no longer discussed. When all ‘these re- 
inforcements were withdrawn from conversa- 
tion, there was so little left for it to feed upon 
that it naturally dwindled $q small talk and 
gossip. se - ‘ . 

While — society,” generally, was being 
swamped in this slough of frivolity and osten- 
tation, Madame Mohl’s salon stood out in 
strong relief, with a character entirely its own. 
Tt was a permanent protest against the spirit 
and tendency of the day ;-against, pretension, 
purse-pride, vulgarity, in- every’ ‘form. While 
it was being loudly proclaimed by high’ ‘and 
low that luxury had rendered quiet sociability 
impossible, that the pleasures. of cgriversation 
were a thing of the past, that anless you 
could ‘ entertain ’ in the modern sense of the 
word, no one would come to you, this old 
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Woman, without rank ee fortune, living in 
high-perched, shabbily-furnished rooms, witb- 
out either ‘suppers or chandeliers, enjoyed a 
position unrivalled in its way, and contrived 
to attract to her house all that was best worth 
having in Paris. By the sole magnet of her 
esprit she drew around her the most remark- 
able personalities, not only of France, but 
of the world. ’ Celebrities from every capital 
in Europe gave one another rendezvous at 
Madame Mohl’s Friday evenings and Wednes- F 
day afternoons. And yet strangers, who, 
hearing of this salon, had been at pains to get 
an introduction there, were sometimes taken 
by surprise when they entered it for-the first 
time. They founda few quiet people, chiefly 
gentlemen, and most of them elderly,‘ making 
conversation’ by the light of a couple of 
lamps, which modest illumination was dimmed 
by green shades out of consideration for M. 
Mohl’s eyes. ‘The one luxury. of the room 
was a great many very comfortable arm- 
chairs, of all shapes apd sizes. It was a 
rs 
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notion of Madame Mohl’s that people could 
not talk their best unless they were comfort- . 
ably seated. ‘I like my friends to be snug 
when they are talking, she would explain, if 
she noticed a curious glance wandering over 
the motley gathering of fauteuils; a good 
enough theory in its way (Madame Mohl once 
quoted St. Theresa, rightly or wrongly, in 
support of it!), but not infallible. Her con- 
temporary, Madame Swetchme had some 
good talk in her drawing-room, and only dis- 
covered a few days before her death that she 
had made her friends ‘do penance,’ as she 
sweetly said in apologizing for a on hard 
chairs for thirty years. 

The refreshments on éhe Friday evenings 
were on the old-fashioned scale of simplicity 
and sobriety. On a table in a corner of the 
room there were a tea-tray and a plate of 
biscuits. Except when one of M. Mohl’s 
charming and accomplished nieces was there, 
Madame Mohl managed the ‘tea- making her- 
self, even to the boiling of the water, which 
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was done in the drawing-roém. She built up 


a little hot-bed of embers, and set the kettle 
on it; and if she detected a smile in the eyes 
of any guest who watched these preparations, 
she would say, ‘ French servants never know 
when the water boils; and if by chance they 
do, they don’t believe it matters a pin to the 
tea.’ As a rule, she let no one help her in 
the operation, from first to last. There were, 
however, one or two privileged exceptions, 
notably Mr. Guy Lestrange and another young 
Englishman. These gentlemen were allowed 
to carry the kettle for her; but this was the 


‘only aid she accepted. 


Thesamount of dress expected of the 
guests was regulated by that of the hostess. 


This consisted of a black silk gown, that she « 


had worn all day, and a short skirt, guiltless 


of the faintest suspicion of crinoline, in‘an ~ 


age when to look like a walking balloon was 


a law of decency to every woman. It was - 


difficult to carry fine clothes, or pretension 
of any sort, into a salon where the lady of 
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the house receivéd -you in this costume, and- 
offered you an armchair that had seer service, 
showing it, perhaps, a little at the elbows. 
To pose, or aim at any effect but an intellectyal 
one, in such an atmosphere was, out of the 
question. Madame Moh! herself was too un- 
observant of externals to notice what any one 
wore, unless they were so’ fine as to strike her 
as ‘gorgeous,’ and consequently ‘vulgar and 
ridiculous, my dear.’ : cow 
She could be observant, however, when 
her attention was called to the point. “An 
English lady, hesitating to accept an invitation 
to a Friday evening, on the plea that she had 
not a suitable ie Midainc Mohl said, ‘ That 
does not matter ; I will warn everybody not 
to make totlette. The lady, thus reassured, 
appeared in her travelling gear. The room 
was crowded with celebrities; presently 
Thackeray arrived with his two daughters, 
prettily arrayed in light blue silks, &c. ‘Now, _ 
my dears,’ shouted Madame Mohi from the far 
end of the room, ‘didn’t I tell you that you 
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were not to dress!’ “ A gredting 1 that covered: 
the timid English girls with onfusion. + we 4 : 
Au Englishman, passing through. Patis, 
inquired of a friénd who was" taking*him to * : 
the Rue du Bac whéther He was expected a ; 
appear in a white ‘cravat. °‘ Madame Mohl - 
would not notice if you appeared without any * 
cravat,’ was the reply; ‘all she expects of — 
you is to be agreeable. 
‘+ In truth, to make themselves agreeable 
was all that she demanded of her guests; and ~ 
if she was strict in exacting this, she certainly 
did all in her power fo make compliance easy. 
She had a charming accueil, cordial, natural, 
and cheerful. She was glad to see you—other- | 
wise you would not have been asked—and 
she showed it. The moment you entered the 
room you felt welcome. Madame Mohl took 
immense pains with the management of her 
salon, but it was done so cleverly that you 
never saw her pulling the wires, She ruled it’ 
with a strong hand, too. You were not per- 
mitted to be tiresome to yourself or to other 
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people; you were expected to contribute to 
the general fund, either by talking or listen- 
ing; you were at liberty to hold your 
tongue, but you must not be bored; you 
were not allowed to sit staring at the company 
through an eyeglass; any one who offended 
in this way was pounced upon at once. 

Madame Mohl’s was one of the very few 
drawing-rooms under the Empire where the 
gentlemen did not form themselves into groups 
standing in the doorways, and keeping aloof 
from the ladics all the evening. She never 
tolerated this habit, Which has now, like 
universal suflrage and ether remnants ofthe 
Empire, taken too deep root, apparently, to 
be eradicated from the soil of France. Every 
man who entered Madame Mohl’s salon was 
expected that evening to do his duty, and his 
duty was to make himself agreeable. 

Another unpardonable offence was making 
te 


room in duets and trios, when conversation, 





--tétes in corners, or chatting about the 


real conversation, was going on. Madame 
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Mohl had no objection to flirtation. She 
pleaded penitently to having been ‘a sad flirt’ 
in her day, and was lenient towards those 
who wished to indulge in the pastime. They 
were at liberty to do so at their ease in an 
adjoining room, sacred to this entertainment,’ 
as formerly it had been to music or dancing, 
but the flirtation was not to interfere with 
the conversation. 

Englishmen, and more especially English- 
women, were a great trial to her in the matter 
of whispering and chatting. Asa rule, English 
people do not understand the part that listen- 

ing plays in conversation, They have the : 
reputation of being much more taciturn than 
the lively French, and so they are; but they 
have not learned to practise in society that 
wise saying of one of the wise ancients, ‘ Hold 
thy peace or say something which is better 
than silence ;’ they cannot hold their tongues 
in a drawing-room and listen, as the French 
do. This apparent inconsistency may, per- 
haps, be explained by saying that the English 
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talk while the French converse. Now, talk is 
best enjoyed by twos and threes, in snug pri- 
vacy, without any outside listeners; whereas 
conversation is a kind of tournament where 
two or three persons perform in presence of 
company. The English get a deal of genuine 
happiness out of these eye-to-eye, heart-to- 
heart, vital talks; the French find a great 
amount of keen pleasure in la conversation. The 
distinction is characteristic of the two races : 
the former hungering most after that mutual 
helpful understanding of mind and heart that 
we call sympathy; the French delighting in 
the bright intellectual festival, where they can 
exercise their wits and other people’s, going 
down into the lists and fencing and tilting, 
exhibiting grace and skill and prowess in the 
exercise, while the spectators ‘assist’ in the 
game, controlling, protesting, cheering, now 
and then participating directly by throwing 
down a glove, challenging the combatants, 
giving them breathing space. 


Speaking of the beauty of conversation ag 
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an art, Madame Mohl says! {—* We are scarcely 
aware now in England how seldom we practise 
that form of talk which alone can be called 
conversation, in which what we really think 
is brought out, and which flows the quicker 
from the pleasure of seeing it excite thought 
in others. . . . Conversation is the mingling 
of mind with mind, and is the most complete 
exercise of the social faculty ; but the general 
barter of commonplaces we choose to call 
conversation is as far removed from its reality 
as the sighs of Caspar Hauser were from the 
talking of ordinary men.’ 

"Madame Mohl had witnessed this delight- 
ful art at the Abbaye in its perfection, and 
even before that, and ever since, had enjoyed 
practice with the best performers of the day. 
There were certain rules handed down by 
tradition, and she insisted on these being 
strictly observed in her salon. The conversa- 
tion was conducted in this way: One good 
talker took possession of the chimney-corner— 

* In a book which will be mentioned later on, , 
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that traditional tribune of the French salon— 
and threw the ball to somebody ; these two 
kept it going, occasionally tossing it to any of 
the company who liked to catch it. Madame 
Mohl, who never took the tribune in her own 
house, was very clever at catching the ball 
when it was thrown out, haphazard, in this 
way; she would seize it and toss it and worry 
it like a kitten, to the great delight of the 
principal performers. She knew neither 
timidity nor mauvaise honte, but would dart 
into the most learned discussion, like a child, 
with some comical remark, which perhaps 
betrayed entire ignorance of the subject, but 
never failed to enliven it. 

The chimney-corner of the Rue du Bac 
was held habitually by the most brilliant 
talkers of the day: Ampére, Montalembert, 
Loménie, Cousin, Thiers, Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire, Mignet, &c., in turn glorified that 
well-worn hearth-rug. It required no com- 
mon impudence or stupidity to spoil such sport 
as this by breaking into téte-d-tétes. Outer 
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barbarians, whose undeveloped instincts led 
them to prefer these, soon learned to retire 
-into the adjoining room, where they might 
chatter without disturbing other people’s en- 
joyment. 

Madame Mohl’s own powers of conversa- 
tion were extraordinary, and quite unique in 
their way. It would be almost impossible to 
convey any true idea‘of the stream of wit, 
sense, and nonsense that flowed from her as 
spontaneously and with as little self-conscious- 
ness as the sparks fly up from the logs when 
you stir them. She loved talk—not talking— 
and she was quite willing to talk nonsense, if 
by doing so she could goad others into talk- 

- ing sense or wit. The mind of a clever man 
was to her what the soil that contains gems 
or archzological remains is to the passionate 
amateur in these things. She dug away at it 
with her bright little pickaxe, exulting over 
every fragment or bit of glittering treasure 
that it turned up; never giving a thought to 
how she was performing the digging, or what 
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effect she was preducing on the bystanders. 
Her réle was chiefly to draw other people out, 
stimulating them by contradiction, by ap- 
proval, by criticism, by laughter, but always 
with inimitable tact. No one knew better 
than she how to provoke a clever man into 
shining at the chimney-corner, even if he were 
not in the mood for it. One evening, Lo- 
ménie was there.. He had been received into 
the Academy that day, and was consequently 
the hero of the evening. He was an incom- 
parable talker; but perhaps the pleasurable 
excitement of the day had tired him, or for 
some other reason he was disinclined to talk. 
Madame Mohl, however, had no mind to lose 
so good an opportunity. Seeing that indirect 
tactics were of no effect, she said bluntly, 
‘Allons, Loménie, racontez-nous “quelque- 
chose!’ Loménie obediently began to ra- 
conter, and seldom did the hearth-rug witness 
a more astonishing display of fireworks than 
he let off that evening. ‘ 
Madame Mohl was sometimes accused of 
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disliking Englishwomen. «It was a most un- 
Just accusation. She loved. and admired her 
countrywomen above all others, and always 
declared there were no women friends like 
them; but she did not care for them at her 
Friday evenings. ‘My dear, they have no 
manners,’ she would say. ‘I can’t abide 
them in my drawing-room! What with their 
morgue und their shyness and their “inability 
to hold their tongues, they ain’t fit for decent 
company.’ 

Once Mrs. Wynne Finch asked permission 
to bring a friend on Friday evening. “My 
dear,’ said Madame Mohl, ‘if your friend is a 
man, bring him without thinking twice about 
it; but if she is a woman, think well before 


you bring her, for of all the creatures God . 


ever created none does spoil society like an 
English lady!’ 

Madame Mohl was apt to make English 
men chiefly responsible for this social infe- 
riority that she complained of so bitterly ‘in 
English women. In her little book on Madame 
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Reécamier and: other {Frenchwomen, she" “en- 
larges con amore on the grieyance :— . 
‘In England a woman’s beauty ‘and her 
virtues are what a man thinks of in a wife. 
Ie talks with rapture of the woman who will 
nurse him and make his.tea; but she is his 
wife ; he cares nothing for the society of any 
other woman, neither is his wife, anything to 
the rest of society. In France such gifts are, 
of course, valuable to the husband, but the 
wife has others which are important, not only 
to him, but to society, to whom her nursing 
capacities and her coffee are not so interesting 
as her companionable qualities. ‘“ A-t-elle de 
Vesprit?” is the first question asked, and the 
husband is as much interested in it as his. ; 





friends; for not only will her esprit amuse him.” 
when they are alone, but it will also make 
his house the resort of an agieéable cirche, 
and hie is scarcely French if he is indifferent 





to these advantages. . . . In France, society 
and conversation are still necessaries of life,:.. | 
I know men who would rather live in extreme 
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poverty in Paris than gd “elsewhere for a 
comfortable home, because no privation is so 
great to them as the loss of that interchange 
of thought which they so easily find there. ... 

‘(In England] if a man is at hia club, 
he does not consider {t natural that his wife 
should have habitual callers in the evening to 
amuse her with the news of the day, as is the 
custom ih Paris. He considers it right that 
she should sit alone expecting his return. . . . 

‘There are old and frequent jests, from the 
days of the “Tatler” down to our own, about 
the cross looks of a wife if a liusband brings _ 
home a friend unexpectedly to a plain dinner ; 
and no wonder that. she sliould look cross, for 
the two gentlemen converse the whole time 
together; she is scarcely expected even to 
listen, so that the friend’s presence throws her 
into complete solitude. In France he would 
appeal to her, and the habit of being attended 
to would bring out whatever powers or viva+ 
city she possessed, and she would generally be 
found quite equal to the questions discussed, 
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. T do not say that women are not politely 
treated in English society; on the contrary, I 
have often been struck with the patronifing, 
kindly manner with which a gentleman ap- 
proaches a lady and draws her out; but he 
does so entirely from good feeling, and so 
little for his own satisfaction that she ought 
to be the more obliged. . . . 

‘A real English gentleman will be as atten- 
tive, perhaps more so, than a French one, to 
any woman he meets in distress or embarfass- 
ment, for in England revolutions have not 
destroyed certain habits of ‘aristocratic’ good, 
breeding 5, but his chivalrous kindness will be. 
entirely owing to the good will and good feel- 
ing he entertains towards the weaker sex. 
But a selfish man in France, though he may 
do far less for an unprotected female, will, if 
he spics a look of intelligence, try to converse 
with her for his own pleasure, and if her con- 
versation is piquante; he ‘will.be her humble 
servant as long as he can. The Englishman 


will avoid all communication except for pur- 
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poses useful to her; and who has a right to 
blame him? He has done more than his duty. 
He cannot help it if he finds no charm in her 
society.’ ; 

This azgre-doux panegyric of Englishmen’s 
demeanour towards women was certainly not 
provoked by any incapacity on their part for + 
finding a charm in Madame Mohl’s society. 
Her own countrymen appreciated her esprit as 
warmly as Frenchmen, and were more ready 
tor overlook her oddities. As a rule, she 
undoubtedly preferred the conversation and 
company of men to that of women, but not to 

“the extént that her exaggerated- way of ex- 
pressing herself sometimes led people to sup- 
pose. Her favourite protest, delivered with 
characteristic vehemence—‘I can’t abide ~ 
women !’-—applied only to silly women. She 
was just as ready to admire a clever sympa- 
thetic woman as a clever sympathetic man. 
She had an odd notion that women were only 
silly from their own fault; that it was an 
effect of ill will in them. It was a source of 
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genuine astonishnient to her that women were 
so addicted to idle gossip. ‘Why don’t they 
talk about interesting things? Why don’t 
they use their brains?’ she would ask angrily; 
and if it were objected that they might have 
no brains to use, she would retort stifl more 
angrily, ‘Nonsensé! Everybody but a born . 
idiot has brains enough not to be a fool.» 
Why don’t they exercise their brains as they , 
do their fingers and their legs; sewing and . 
playing and dancing? Why don’t they read?’ 
To modest ignorance, espetially: in‘ the 
young, she was very gentle and indulgent, and 
would:-bé very kind in lending books to young 
girls, ‘and assisting them to make the most of 
their brains. She even forgave them when 
they ‘injured ar lost valuable books. This 
was @ misdemeanour that M. Mohl dealt more 
severely with. He divided les honnétes gens 
into’ two categories ; those who returned bor- 
rowed books, and those who did not. Madame 
Mohl was very fond of young people—though 
boys shé professed not to‘admire. Introducing. - 
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an English lad to some friends of hers, she 
writes, ‘He is much admired by his parents, 
and he looks a good boy (for a boy); but 
they are a set of animals I don’t patronize, 
because they make railroad carriages of my 
chairs.” Young girls she dearly loved, and 
entered into their pleasures and feelings with 
that quick and large sympathy that old people 
are often wanting in, but which she preserved 
to the very last. ‘These young folk do make 
me make a goose of myself!’ she would say, 
when she was taking some special trouble to 
unuse or indulge them. The innocent uncon- 
sciousness and simplicity of a young girl was 


to her something exquisite ; she enjoyed these . - 


sweet graces in the young as she enjoyed - 


other lovely things. Her sister’s randchildren 
y thing rs g 


afforded her a great fund. of this, pleasure: i? G : 


have staying with me a niece of . sixteen and 
a half,’ she wrote to her dear friend. Madame. 
Scherer,! many years ago. . ‘Her father is a 


4 


* Wife of the distinguished writer, whop literary articles 


7 


in the Tempe are so well known-to amateurs and Ctitica, 
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clergyman. She has scarcely lived in a town, 
is very innocent and very intelligent, and 
curious about everything except common gos- 
sip (a rare disposition in woman). I shall 
keep her now six or eight months, and pro- 
bably bring her back next winter. I should 
like her to’ see a girl of her own age who 
would: be safe, and I gm quite sure you would 
approve of her. She is so innocent in worldly 
matters that she wonders I don’t return the 
call of: such: and. such a gentleman whom I 
like, that he may come again soon! I hope 
you do me the justice to guess that I nevér oe 
express any astonishment at these speech’, 
but say quietly, “It is not the custom.”* I was 
so pleased with the word inconsciente that M."» | 
Scherér uses, and which is greatly wanted ( i 








suits her particularly ; she is most unconscious ° 
I hope it will obiain, right of citizenship” 
Her German nephews and nieces shared 
“equally Madame: Mohl’s “affection with her 
« English ones,’ les idces Anglaises, as they 


were called at the Rue du Bac. ‘ 
nae ; 
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M. Ottmar von Mohl! regains the liveliest 
sense of his aunt’s kindness to him from his 
boyhood upwards. She took him to see her 
family in England when he was at ‘college at 
Bonn, and afterwards carried him ona found’ of 
visits to country houses. Of hér sister, ‘Map. 
Frewen Turner, and her home, "Gokd Overton, - 
he has the pleasantest memorteg. ' 'Mtne 3 ' 
Frewen Turner,’ he says, ‘was a “charming, 
kind, white- haired matron, the type: and pic- 
ture of the fine old English’ gentlewoman, as 
unlike Aunt Clarkey (the name Madame Mohi , 
weut by at Cold Overton) ag one sister onl : 
be to another. J 

*©Cald Overton was a small Elizabethan 
house, with large grounds and broad avenues, 
and a rookery and a fine old Gotltic ehuych;‘2" 
most interesting old place it was. Mr. Charles 
Frewen (the second son) ; lived thete after’ his 


? Now Iwperial German Consul at Cincinnatie M. Ottmar 
von Mohl is the son of Julius Moht’s-eldest brother, Robert, ’ 
formerly Professor of Law, afterwards Minigter Plenipotentiary . 
from the Grand Duke of Baden to the Germiom Diet 6t Franks « 
fort. 
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wife’s death, and my aunt and he used often . 
to tilt and fight each other, chiefly about the | 
possession of an old sword, “le sabre de mon 
pere,” that hung on the wall. : 

‘Tt was a rare treat to Gaal with my aunt < 
in England. One year (1864) she took me a 
round of visits with her to most agreeable 
people—to her friend Mrs. Bracebridge at 
Atherstone, to Lady Salisbury (now Lady 
Derby) at Hatfield, to Dr. Lejeune, Bishop of 
Peterborough, to.Lady William Russell, &e." 
Everywhere my aunt was the centre of inte- 
rest and conversation.” 

Madame Moh! not only enjoyed the society 
of young people, she entered into their young 
lives thoroughly. She was. always ready to- 
he interested in their love affairs, or to help 
on a marriage. She was not, however, much 
given to match-making. She had too much 
romance in her composition to take kindly to 
the French system of ‘arranging’ martiages. 
She recognized that it had its advaptages, 
that it worked well as to results, and: that 
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it suited the temperament, and habits of the : 
nation, but, after conceding all this, she 
would add with a confidential nod, ‘ All the . 
same, my dear, it is too cold-blooded for my 
taste.’ : 
One attempt of hers at match-making has 
remained memorable amongst her friends. She 
made accidentally the acquaintance of a gen- 
tleman who took her fancy greatly. Hearing 
him warmly praised by old friends ef hers and 
"of his, she asked him to come and see her. 
He did so, and she liked him so much that she 
made up her mind to find him a wife. He 
was rich, and she had a charming young friend 
who was not rich, and who would suit him 
beautifully.’ The two were invited to meet, 
neither ‘suspecting Madame Mohl’s sinister 
designs. She had aot mentioned ‘these to 
anybody. The young man, however, having 
failedyto appear, she confided her ‘scheme and 
her disappointment to a friend. ‘Do you 
-mean M. X. of So-and-so?? inquired -the 
confidante. Yes—it was the same M. X-—. 


* 
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‘Why, he.is a married man and has two Little 
children !” 

Madame Mohl joined heartily in the laugh 
against herself, and vowed she would never 
again try her hand at match-making. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Like all persons who have a salon the entrée 
to which is much sought after, Madame Mohl 
was exposed to the risk of attracting bores 
and other ‘undesirable acquaintances, ° now 
and then; but she possessed the requisite ; 
courage for getting rid of them. Her im- 
patience of bores, expressed in the formula 
‘I can’t abide stupid folk!’ made every 
one anxious to keep off the objectionable list 
by doing their best to be pleasing in her 
company ; but stupid folk, as a rule, steered . 
clear of her. She denounced dulness, and 
fled from it as other people do from vice or 
pestilence, and made it responsible for most 
of the wickedness. that goes on in the world. 
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There was sense sand truth underlying this 
exaggeration. A vast deal of mischief and 
wickedness may undoubtedly be traced to 
dulness : people begin by killing time because 
they are dull, and from this first murder they 
go on killing many other things. But Madame 
Moht’s principle of self-defence against dulness 
and dull people involved a certain asperity of 
manner and a.degree of boldness that sometimes 
degenerated to downright rudeness. A friend 
had 
not returned to the Rue du Bac after a first 





having remarked to her that Mrs. 


visit, because she fancied Madame Mohl had 
been rude to her, Madame Mohl replied, ‘It 
was no fancy ; I was rude to her, and I meant 
to be. She is a silly woman and a bore, and 
T want no bores in my salon,’ 

At the same time, she was very careful 


“never to commit herself deliberately to any 


acquaintance that might lead her into being 
rude, or acting with apparent unkindness or 
caprice. When people asked to be introduced 
to her, ladies especially, she always took pains 
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to find out whether they were «all right,’ as 
she called it, : 

The following letter, written to Madame 
Scherer, is interesting as a proof of thia pre- 
cautionary system, and as revealing. some of 
Madame Mohl’s opinions :— : 

‘Do tell me if Madame X-—_ 1 & proper 
woman, whom one can see, and not an eni- 
bryo Madame Dudevant; for ee first novelr 
(“Indiana”) of this one was very much of the 
same sort, and I took a great fancy to her. 
Luckily, I was too young then to make « 
acquaintances on my own hook, or else I 
should have had the désagrément of being 
obliged to get rid of her. Do tell me if you 
know the said lady, and what you think of 
her. However, I believe it is as well not to 





enter so deeply, in writing, into the question 
of men and women and their nature; but I * 
must say that both this lady and George Sand 
have been unlucky in the men they have met 
with, for I have known much better ones, 
and I think if some are as bad as they make 
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them out, there are as many exceptions to 
these as there are exceptions to the silly, vain, 
backbiting race which is perpetually obtruding 
itself before one’s cyes in the shape of women. 

© As to George Sand, poor thing, I question 
if she has ever had an acquaintance with any 
man whoin J shoud condescend to talk an 
hour with ; and it is mortifying to think that 
such a distinguished woman should have had 
such a want of tact as to have taken up with 
such Bohemians. 

‘Do you remember the character of 
Doriforth in “A Simple Story”? I am quite 
sure it is from nature. In fact, I know some 
one very like him, and have no doubt Mrs. 
Tnchbald drew from the life. It is so beauti- ' 
ful and so individual and so uncommonplace 
that I have no doubt. she knew him well, and 
that she was like Miss Milner. ’ AsT have read 
it. about six times I am well acquainted with | 
it. I knew a lady who was old ‘when FE was 
young; she knew Mrs. Inchbald when she 
was young, and Mrs. ‘Inchbald wes old, and 
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so I have a few traditiois of her. But if 
you don’t worship the genius that wroté™ A 
Simple Story,”Tll say no more. But what a 
bavardage I am regaling you with!’ 

She was often rude to those whom she 
liked best, for, whatever she felt, ont it game; 
but she was thoroughly loyal : whatever she 
had to say, she said it to your fate, never be- -*” 
hind your back. This sense of security that 
she inspired in all who knew her enabled. her ; 
to express the rudest things without givrag 
offence; the men forgave her because she was 
a woman, and the women because she was an 
originale. Her male friends, whose name was 
legion, took it, indeed, as a compliment when 

' she contradicted them outrageously, for it 
was only with very clever people that ‘she 
cared to pick a fight; it was her peculiar way 
of flattering. 

- It is often asked now, as it was often - 
askéd during . her lifetime by those who did 
not know Madame Mohl, what the great 
charm was which,’ from youth to old. age, 
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attracted and kept attached’ to: shéf.go many: 
distinguished men through years‘of ¢lose and 
familiar intercourse. . Perhaps her ‘first: and 
most irresistible: charm: was her . brightness. 
This brightness was the-scintillation of a imind 
glittering as a star, ever in motidn like a 
mineral spring whose waters.are perpetually 


bubbling up in silvery sparks. The next-was: 


her realness. It seems little to say of a 
clever, rational woman that she was real, and 
yet of how few we can say it! Madame. de 
Sévigné (or Madame de Maintenon, was . it ?) 


said, ‘Rien n’est beau, mais rien n’est difficile - 


comme Je simple.’ Perhaps in our matter- 
of-fact age it is a little easier to be simple, to 
be real, than it was in the grand sidcle when 








people walked on stilts ; but even now it is” 4 


very seldom that we meet with perfectly real 


human beings, and when we do how we enjoy 
them! Madame Moh] was one of these raré - 


specimens. Then, again, she had a contented 
spirit, a keen delight in her fellow-creatures, 
great tact, and a perfectly childlike natural- 





ty 
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ness of manner. All these gifts made up 
a very original and attractive personality. 
Those who only judged from her eccentric 
external disguise were apt to account for the 
popularity of her salon by saying that all 
these clever people went there for the sake 
of the other clever people who went there. 
But why did these others go in the first in- 
stance ? 

A distinguished man of science, a German, 
and a great admirer of Madame Mohl (but 
who knew her only in her old age), when 
asked wherein lay her great chari, replied, 
“In the absence of it. I never knew a woman 
so devoid of charm (in the ordinary sense of 
the word as applicd to woman), and yet so 
fascinating. She was hardly a woman at all. 
We none of us looked upon her as a woman: 
we met her on equal terms, as if she had been 
aman; she was more like a man. Her mind 
was essentially masculine ; it had that faculty 
of looking at. every side of a subject that 


you seldom meet in a woman, and she never 


L 
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expected compliments. This set men very 
much at ease with her; one could talk to her 
without any effort to make oneself agreeable.’ 

Perhaps this estimate of her accounts 
better than any other for her popularity. It 
has been said that Madame Mohl’s salon 
presented a unique exception in the history * 
of social pre-eminence. Women of mediocre 
intelligence have founded salons and drawn 
clever men around them by the power of 
personal beauty, aided by the bait of luxu- 
rious or brilliant surroundings. But. Madame 
Moh] possessed none of these potent, though 
secondary, advantages; her sole spell was 
the intellectual fascination that she exercised. 
‘Her perceptions were so acute, says her 
German friend, ‘that she darted into your” 
mind, seized on your ideas and views, and 
turned them round on all sides before you 
were aware of it, often showing you more in 
them than you had yourself discovered.’ 

She read some books again and again, 
saturating her mind with them; but these 
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were the few. She devéured an immense 
quantity of books—the process was too rapid 
to be called reading, or to admit of her digest- 
ing them; and yet even this she escaped 
when she could get the work done by a 
quicker method. When a new book came 
out, whose contents she wished to know with- 
out the trouble of finding them out herself, she 
would set two or three clever men to talk 
about it before her; and by the time they 
had done she knew as much about it as they 
did ; quite as much, at any rate, as she would 
have learned by running through it herself. 
She never paraded under false pretences the 
knowledge she got in this way. She would 
say honestly, ‘Tell me what is in So-and. 
so’s book ; I haven’t time to read it. Her 
memory was so retentive that this reading by 
proxy served her as well as a direct perusal 
of the book. She was not learned, in any 
sense, but she was cultivated and remarkably 
well informed, and her subtle instinct. enabled 
her to get at once into the heart of a subject 
L2 
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of which she had only the slightest knowledge. 
Men of science and letters loved to talk over 
their labours and their books with her because 
of this faculty and her power of being inte- 
rested in everything that was interesting ; but 
they did not seek her counsel, nor invite her 
criticism, as they are apt to do with women 
who, without having nearly so much esprit as 
Madame Mohl, possess a finer critical faculty. 
How careful and studious was her manner _ 
of reading when she set about it seriously may 
be seen from her own testimony. When M. 
Ampére sent her his ‘Histoire Romainé & 
Rome,’ she wrote to him, ‘I have received 
your two beautiful volumes, and I have read 
the Introduction, which I like exceedingly. 
T am now reading the book itself; but it is 
one of those books that I study, which is quite 
a different thing from reading. I have my 
maps of modern Rome that I compare with 
your maps, and I read the text twice over. 
This is the only way I really enjoy a book ; 
for my mind is slow, and I have to penetrate 
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myself with the subject. This is why I can’t 
bear “perusing” a book, except with a view to 
reading it again. I like to copy out bits, too. 
In this way, although I am always in the 
midst of books, I read very few, while read- 
ing a good deal. In the matter of books, I 
have some friends, but few acquaintances ; 
and I hate short books, because, after 
taking all this trouble to get to know my 
friends well, I don’t like them to ¢ome 


‘suddenly to an end.’ 


Madame Mohl had no talent for writing, 
and still less taste for it. It is partly owing 
to this that I have been able to get so few of 
her letters. She wrote few. She carried on. 
no regular correspondence with any one, but 
just wrote off to her friends when she had 
something to say that would not wait, or 
when she wanted news of them: The follow- 
ing interesting one is to Ampére during one 
of his sojourns in Rome; like almost every 
letter of hers that is extant, it is without a 


date :— 














. 
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os 

‘I beg you wil! bring out all your aimabilité 
for the lady who will give you this note’ 
Lady William Russell. She is sister-in-law: of 
Lord Jolm. She has‘a great deal. of esprit, 
and speaks French in perfection. Like me, 
she came to France when she was three years 
old; then she went to Austria, so that she 
has had a European education. Her husband 
was Ambassador at Berlin, and before that 
at Stuttgart; her sons were brought up at 
Berlin. As a little-girl, she saw Madame de 
Stat] play comedy. She was very pretty— 
one sees that still—so that all the kings made 
court to her. In fact, she has led a life 
something like that of our dear Madame 
Récamier. She has known all the distin- 
guished people of the age I am sure you 
will be delighted with her. Her son, Odo" 
Russell,! is English attaché at Florence, and 
détaché at Rome; a diplomatic fiction, it 
appears, which ‘permits of communication 


' Lord Ampthill, late Ambassador of the Court of St. 
James at Berlin. 
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‘being ‘kept up on: the sly between our evan- 
gelical nation and your Babylon, and 
prevents the scandal of sending a Minister. to 
idolaters! : , ; 

‘If by chance Lady William does not go, 
this note will be handed to you by the above- 
named functionary, who is young, gentil, and 
sptrituel, or by his brother Arthur, who has 
qualities of the same kind. But I hope you 





will see the lady herself; her conversation 
will remind you of our causeries of long 
ago. 

‘M. Moh1 is always going to write you an 
enormous letter ; but he has so much to do 
that whenever he has a moment’s respite he 
talks, to rest himself. He is on an unlimited 
number of committees. He is exasperated. 
Ah, M. Ampére, what a wise man you are! 
But we are more virtuous ; we stay on to 
make head against the torrent of platitude 
that seems to be submerging everything. I 
know a few people who, being formerly 
employés, had not the faculty of living on 
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air,,and so remained in their places. Well, 
nobody is now more indignant than they are, 
because they see all that is going on closer 
than we honest haters who stick in our 
corner. A few years more, and we shan’t 
know how to distinguish good from evil. 
They write novels nowadays that have great 
success ([ am told), whose moral tone is 
inconceivably low. One of them is called 
“Panny.” But I should never end if I began 
to enumerate these things. We want badly 
M. de Loménie to be named to the Institute. 
He ought for this- to write something—but 
he says he has not time—some bit of really 
good literary work. Iam sure he would pass 
easily, he is such a favourite, and he is such 
a good fellow. You ought to have been here 
to manage this. 

‘T have no time to write more. Do write 
if only to prove that you have not forgotten 
this country. Adieu, dear M. Ampere. I 
einbrace you with all my heart in sign of our 
old friendship.’ 
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Here is another letter to Ampére, very 
expressive of Madame Mohl’s Opinions and of 
her extremely emphatic manner of enunciating™ 
them :— ‘ 7 

‘You don’t know how I “abhor the: 
Hungarians! They are the vilest canaille I 
have ever seen. And I have seen them in 
their own country, Nothing enrages me like 
the enthusiasin of the English for those fellows. 
Because a few grands seigneurs receive them 
well, and send them from chateau to chiteau 
in carriages and four—the horses being pro- 
vided by the peasantry, as in the Middle 
Ages—the people ery, “What a fine nation 
they are!” God knows that all modern 
corruption is grafted on these feudal galan- 
teries. I admire the Middle Ages as much as 
anybody, but I should like that period back 
with faith, and not wedded to socialism and 
the rage for setting up the low, ignorant 
classes. One must have seen this (in 
Hungary) to have an idea of it. All their 
patriotism consists in a costume. There are 
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a few heroic seigneurs like Széchenyi,! and 
he went mad with grief at seeing the people 
he had sacrificed himself for. The Austrians 


are absurd; that is to say, the government, 


1 Count Széchenyi was a patriot fully deserving of Madame 
Mohl's good opinion. THe was a great benefactor to his. 
country, @ pioneer in the development of its resources, taught 
his countrymen to build bridges and dig canals, opened. for 
them the navigation of the Danube, was the great regenerator 
of the language, and helped to sweep away certain remnants of 
medi:valism which Madame Nohl falls foul of. An ardent 
patriot, he was at the same time a devoted adkerent of the 
House of Hapsburg. Ife would have had Hungary united 
with, but not absorbed into, the Austrian Empire. It is a 
curious proof of bis political sagacity and foresight thet the 
end at which he aimed has now been reached, to the apparent 
satisfaction of all concerned, 

‘When the events of 1848 seemed to make the realization 
of his dream for ever impossible, and Hungary and Austria 
were facing each other as enemies on the battle-field, Széchenyi 
Jost heart and his mind gave way. He saw his country irre- 
trievably ruined, and accused himself as the guilty cause. As 
he was being taken to an asylum for the insane he attempted 
suicide by plunging into the Danube, but was rescued, In the 
asylum, where he remained for twelve years, he partially re- 
covered his reason. Friends kept him informed of all that 
wont on, and in his lucid intervals he held conferences with 
legistators and statesmen, published pamplileta, wrote articles 
which were printed in the Times, and showed himeelf, though 
conlined in a madhouse, more clear-sighted in regard to the 
jnterests of Hungary and Austria alike than any of his con- 
temporaries. eI~ Tyee 

Finally, in April 1690, a domiciliary visit from the police, 
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is disgusting, for the people are good ; but 
there is no hope, I fear, for those who are 
opposing it, so I try-not to think about that, 
or about anything ; for here, too, we are in a 
state of despair. I read books, and carry 
my feelings as well as I can. My only con- 
solation is music.’ 

This was one of the minor points on 
which she and M. Mohl differed. She loved 
music passionately:; he absolutely disliked it. 
He used to say, ‘I don’t mind any amount 
of natural noise, but I can’t bear unnatural 
noises, like nyusic.” He rather enjoyed the 
deafening racket of a paved street in the 
busiest quarter of the town, on the ground 
that it was ‘ natural’ and lively. 

He went on one occasion in London to 
meet Jenny Lind at the house of their 


to which he was subjected by order of the Austrian Govern- 


ment, brought on a fresh access of violert insanity, and he © 


shot himself through the head with a pistol. “There was an 
immense concourse at his funeral. His popularity, which at 
one time had paled before the revolutionary vehemence of 
Kossuth, revived after his death, and he became once more the 
nation’s idol, ‘ The Great Magyar. 


. 
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common friend, Madame Salis Schwabe. ‘The 
savant and the artist talked pleasantly together 
for a time, until a movement in the room 
announced that the latter was going to sing, 
when M. Mohl quietly slipped out and went 
down to the supper-room, whence everybody 
was hurrying up in a flutter of delighted 
expectation. ‘Don’t you want to hear Jenny 
Lind ?’ asked some one of M. Mohl in sur- 


prise. ‘I wanted to hear her talk, and J. 


enjoyed that very much,’ he replied; ‘but 
I don’t want to hear her sing. When that 
noise is over I will go upstairs again.’ 
Madame Mohl had been repeatedly urged 
to write something about Madame Récamier, 
but had always refused, fearing that she 
might be led into speaking indiscreetly, if she 
spoke at all. The sacredness of private life 
had not yet ceased to be respected, and she 
shrank from ‘ turning to account’ her intimacy 
with Madame Récamier, as others had been 
accused of domg. This scruple was, how- 
ever, removed by the publication of Madame 
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Récamier’s Life and Lettets ‘by her niece, 
Madame Lenormant. Madame Mohl consi- 
dered it her duty now to come forward and 
correct certain erroneous impressions which 
this publication, though written in the most : 
eulogistic spirit, had, she believed, made on 
the public mind. She accordingly wrote a 
charming little memoir of her old friend, 
which appeared first in the ‘ National Review,’ 
and afterwards in a volume! with some other. 
sketches of French character and social life. 
Tn the preface of the memoir, Madame Moh] 
says, speaking of Madame Lenormant’s Life 
and Letters :— STA +a 
‘The book gave rise in England to so 
many mistaken judgments and false conclu- 
sions, that although, from having spoken 
French from my childhood, I was ill prepared 
for the task, yet my friendship for Madame 
Reécamier, and eighteen years of constant. 


' Madame Récamier; with a Sketch of the History of 
Society in France. By Madame M——, Chapman & Hall. 
1862. . 
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intercourse with her, emboldened me to show 
her character and the events of her life as they 
had appeared to me.’ 

Ampere was one of the first to whom she 
presented her little literary production. ,In 
sending it to him she writes :— . 

<T am ashamed of it; but I was possessed 
by one idea—the small capacity ofthe public 
for attention. Then, again, it is‘the ‘first time 
that Ihave felt the pulse of this public. I 
believe now I was wrong to leave out a 
good many facts and observatjons that I had 
written. I beg you to remember, in reading 
the. book, that it was written for England, 
where many things are entirely unknown 
that are known to everybody in France. I 
don’t go the length of saying “a certain poet 
called Shakespeare,” as you accused me of 
doing here. One or two persons to whom I 
sent the book have put questions to me that 
would amaze you. In fact, I am convinced 
that I have left out many things that, for all 
they are so generally known here, are not the 
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least understood in Englarfd. But above all 
T was moved to write the book by my im- 
patience at seeing that what is most subtle 


and elevated in French character is absolutely - 


undiscovered in England. For you this ideal 


_is a commonplace fact, dear M. Ampére; but 
please bear in mind my intention, and excuse’. 
the execttion—as God does, and as. men fs 


don’t do.’ ; 

Ampére, though greatly pleased with the 
book, spiced his praise with a little criticism 
on certain points. Madame Moh] took the 
criticism as frankly as it was given, and 
replied :— a 

‘Far from being vexed by your sincerity, 
Tam greatly obliged for it, as it gives me the 
opportunity of explaining some points to you. 
You are the only person who has a right to 
this, for if there ever was in this world perfect 
dévouement, without arriére-pensée, withouton e 
obole kept back, like Ananias and Safphira, 
it was yours, and yours alone. X—, and 
most of those who “surrounded Madame 
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Reécamier, profited by her, in a greater or lesser 
degree; but you gave yourself ,wholly, and I 
admire this perfect friendship more than you 
ean know. ... I refrained from defending 
that poor Benjamin Constant, on whose head 


X-—— pours out all the vinegar of her virtue; ° 


and it cost me something to do this, for I was 
very fond of him, and he was a great friend of 
M. Fauriel’s. . . . Iwas silent, also, concerning 
that parade of dukes and princes which reminds 
one of the cards that small folk stick in their 
chimney-glasses to show off in this way their 
titled. acquaintances, while they throw the 
others into the waste-paper basket. Why not, 


instead of all this, tell us about the last twenty 


years of Madame Récamier’s life that were 
the most original? Her success then was due 
solely to her character and esprit. Beauty 
and riches bring success everywhere.’ 

% Madame Mobi corrects in this letter an involuntary 
error of Madame Lenormant’s concerning Madame Récamier's 
journal, which it may be interesting to transcribe; the Madame 


Tastu alluded to was the author of several boobs much read at 
tho time. ‘The truth,’ says Madame Mohl, ‘ was this, When 
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Madame Mohl, in her narrative, describes 
Madame Répamier’s admirable manner of 
governing her salon and conducting the con- 
versation, and remarks that’ she was indebted 
for some of her success in this direction to 
Madame de Staél, who was in the habit of 
saying, ‘I have not conducted the conversa- 
tion well to-day,’ or the reverse. Madame 
Récamier had not her brilliant friend’s depth, 
Madame Moh] admits,' but she describes her 


Madame ‘Tastu was here to be operated on (for cataract), I 
read aloud to her, translating it, all that related to Madame 
Lécamier, because she could not see to read, and her friends 
could not read English to her. Well, she said to me, “Tt was 
T who wrote ‘all that from what Madame Récamier had told 
me at various times. I read it to her, and she asked me for it, 
and I gave her everything except one little narrative about the 
life of a deserter that she saved when the Queen of Naples was 
bout to sign his death-warrant; but I will give you this to 
copy.” And Madame Tattu did give it to me, and I copied it; 
hut I did not insert it, a0 as not to have to give this explana- 
tion, If you have any doubt about it, ask Madame Lenormant 


to show you that portion of the manuscript, and you will | 


understand how those bits came to be amongst her papers 
(Madame Récamier's); they must be in her handwriting. 
Probably Madame Lenormant knew nothing about this, but I 
inean to publish it some day.’ She never did. 

' Madame Mohl had all her life a kind of worship for the 
author of Corinne, ‘I am so obliged to your husband for 
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tact as quite unique. ‘If a mot was particu- 
larly happy, Madame Récamier would take it 
up and show it to the audience, as a connoisseur 
shows a picture. If she knew an anecdote 
propos of ‘something, she would call on any 
one else who knew it also to relate. it, though 
no one narrated better than herself. No one 
ever understood more thoroughly how to show 
off others to the best advantage ; if she was 
able to fathom their minds, she would always 
endeavour to draw up what was valuable. 
‘This was one of her great charms; and as the 
spirits of the speaker were raised by his suc- 
cess, he became naturally more animated, arid 
his ideas and words flowed on more rapidly.’ 
Those who remember Madame Mohl in her 
own salon will recognize in the above descrip- 


doing justice to the saint of my childhood end ‘youth,’ she 
writes to Madame Scherer, on reading a charming article in 
the Temps. ‘Her stupid family have absolutely hushed up 
her name from over-prudery, and little know the additions 
people have made to her weaknesses, which would be reduced 
to their due proportions if they let a little of the truth (as T 
lmow it) transpire.’ 
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tion the model that she endeavoured, not un- 
successfully, to copy. oi 

Madame Moh followed up her memoir of 
Madame Récamier by several short sketehes, 
which might more appropriately have gone 
before it. One treats of the age of chivalry 
and its effect on the character and position of 
women; the otkers are devoted to some re- 
markable women of France whose salons she 
considers as the later growth of that inedixval 
movement. Speaking of Madame de Ram- 
bouillet, she says :— 

. ‘Of all the distinguished ladies of the 
seventeenth century, the Marquise de Ram- 
bouillet deserves the first place, not only as 
the earliest in order of time, but because she 
first set’on foot that long series of salons which 
for two hundred and fifty years has been a, 
real institution, known only to medern civiliza- is 
tion, The general spirit of social intercourse 
that was afloat, the great improvement in the 
education of women of the higher classes, and 
above all the taste, not to say passion, for 

M2 
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their society, might have created salons; but 
it is to Madame de Rambouillet’s individual 
qualities that we owe the moral stamp given to 
the society she founded, which, in spite of all 
the inferior imitations that appeared for long 
after, remains the precedent which has always 
been unconsciously followed. Reform is in 
the course of nature, and one of its laws is a 
tendency to exaggeration in the opposite ex- 
treme from the evil that has been overcome, 
The excessive coarseness, both in writing and 
talking, that had been universal was succeeded 
by what was thought at the time overstrained 
refinement. But we should not listen to the 
aceusations of some of her contemporaries on 
this head, if we could hear and know all that 
Madame de Rambouillet put an end to. Ideas 
and expressions current in palaces in 1600 
would not now be admitted into the porter’s 
lodge ; and if any of us would compare the 
plays acted in London before the court of 
Charles TL. with what would be tolerated now, 
we should get some notion of what the 
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Précieuses, at whose head Madame de Ram- 
bouillet stood, effected in France.’ 

The opinion Madame Moh] here expresses 
of the character and mission of the salon ata 
former period tends to prove the importance 
she attached to the institution in her own day. 

The memoir of Madame Récamier has one 
merit, that deserves special commendation : 
through the course of her reminiscences she 
contrives to keep herself out of sight, never 
even putting herself forward as ‘a witness, but 
giving her testimony as that of ‘a friend,’ or 
‘one who enjoyed Madame Récamier’s inti- 
macy.’ This peculiarity in her style had its 
counterpart in her character. Her German 
friends used to say that she was, for a Woman, 
singularly objective. She was certainly not 
in any perceptible degree subjective. She 
lost sight of herself and of the effect. she was 
producing, as few women can do, and not only 
seemed to be, but was, taken out of herself for 
the time being by whatever she was hearing. 
Her intense curiosity, always on the gui vive, 
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kept her mind in. perpetual motion ; she was 
always thinking, and very seldom thinking of 
herself. She was not the least introspective, 
as intellectual women are apt to be, nor given 
to analysing her thoughts, or probing her 
feelings, or philosophizing about herself; nor 
was there a grain of morbidity in her compo- 
sition, mental or moral—another proof of the 
masculine temper of her mind. This freedom 
from self-consciousness added greatly to’ the 
attraction of her conversation. 

Madame d’Abbadie, in speaking to me of 
this charm in Madame Mohl, said, ‘ Never, in. 
our long and intimate intercourse, did I ever 
detect in her the smallest attempt at effect. 
She talked as the birds sing; the witty things 
came out as the song comes from the bird. 
She loved esprit, and revelled in it as a bee 
does in honey; all she thought of in talking 
to you was to get at your mind and enjoy it.’ 

But if Madame Mohl had a talent for 
making good talkers talk their best, she had 
not the power of making the best of bad ones ; 
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she had not the knack of «playing on a bad 
instrument. No bore could have honestly 
paid her the compliment once paid to Madame 
Geofftin by a simple old village curé, who, 
when she thanked him for the pleasant talk 
she had had with him, replied, ‘Madame, 1 
am only a shabby old harpsichord that your 
talent has brought some tune out of’ 
Strange to say, though everybody who 
knew Madame Mohl speaks of her witty, 
brilliant sayings, I have not been able to 
gather any specimens of them. Mr. Grant 
Duff says that her talk was always bright, 
' vigorous, distinctive, and full of remarks which, 
if one had heard them repeated, one would 
have known to be Madame Mohl’s; yet not 
one of these clever remarks has remained in his 
memory. ‘She never,’ he says, ‘ said or quoted 
in my hearing anything that was really witty, 
nor did she ever seem to try to do so. She 
dealt in quaint, unexpected phrases, rather 
old-fashioned, and garnished with political 
denunciations which would, if the Emperor's 
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police had extended to the salons, have landed 
her in grave difficulties.’ 

Iler racy sayings borrowed a an fla- 
vour and sometimes gained in point from her 
manner of saying them. Lord Chesterfield’s 
remark, that what Dr. Johnson said would net 
have seemed half so good if it had not been 
for his bow-wow way of saying it, might have 
applied to her. She had a little bow-wow way 
of her own that was very effective, and often 
gave piquancy to what from another would 
have passed unnoticed as a commonplace. 
Iler French was exquisite. M. de Tocque-, 
ville, a good judge, said he did not know a 
Frenchwoman who spoke it with the same 
perfection. Ampére, as we have seen, bore 
a similar testimony to her proficiency in his, 
native tongue in her younger days. She 
handled it with a spirit and skill that-bore the 
stamp of her own originality, and the fact of 
her being a foreigner, while it gave her the 
command of two languages, gave her also a 
special license for taking liberties with her 
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, adopted one. She used her license freely and 


with consummate art, though sometimes in 
defiance of law and precedent. She never 


stopped at such trifles as grammar, for instance, ‘ 


but proceeded boldly on the principle that it 
is the part of genius to know when to break 


rules. If a neuter verb served her purpose 


better than an active éne,.she would use the 
neuter, though it made the hair.of the Forty 
Immortals stand on end ; but the most rigorous 
puriste among them would never have counted 
the sin against her, so obviously did it carry 
its own excuse by adding to the force and 


' , clearness of her sentence. Her speech was a3 


limpid as crystal. Madame d’Abbadie beauti- 
fully describes it in the remark, ‘ Elle avait la 


. parole ailée.’ 


Her English was very pure, but not 80 
graceful and rich as her French; she wrote 
it with correct grace, but there is something 
in the style that reminds one of a foreigner. 
Her memoir of Madame Récamier is ‘charming, 
yet it reads rather like the writing of a French 
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pen dipped in an English ink-bottle; a little 
stiff, as of a modern lady carefully picking her 
steps in the high-heeled shoes and unyielding 
brocade of an ancestress. But characteristic 
as her book is, it is rather for her salon, her 
skill in bringing people together, and’ making 
a link between English and French society, 
that she is likely to be remembered. Her real 
book was her Friday evening; and she knew 
this. There is a current tradition of her say- 
ing that she hoped to dic on a Saturday in 
order that she might have one Friday more. 
Madame Mohl was variously judged. The 
majority of those who knew her spoke of her 
as ‘that delightful old lady;’ while not a 
few called her ‘that detestable old woman.’ 
Both verdicts were just. She’ was delightful 
or detestable as the spirit moved her ; and she 
was at times moved by a wicked spirit, a 
mischievous sort of Puck, who took possession 
of her now and then, and impelled her to say 
and do the rudest and most disagreeable things 
without any motive or provocation. For in- 
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stance, one Friday evening Madame Ristori 
was at the Rue du Bac; several distinguished 
members of the Italian colony in Paris, know- 
ing that she was to be there, went to meet 
her; among others, Montanelli, who ‘had’ 
written‘Camma’ expressly for the great actress, 
Conversation was going on pleasantly, when 
suddenly, @ propos of some remark about Italy, 
Madame Mohl exclaimed, ‘ Tous les Italiens, 
c'est de la canaille!’ This astounding senti- 
ment, delivered in her high, sharp tones, with 
her little head well thrown back, produced the 
effect of a pistol-shot on the company. Ma- 
dame Ristori rose to the defence, and intoned 


the apologia of her: countrymen with an. elo- 
quence of patriotism that moved every one 
present ; then, with the majesty of Melpomene 

in person, she took leave of Madame Mohl, all 

the Italians forming an éscort to her as she 
swept from the room. The incident was ‘the . 
talk of. Paris for some days, and Madame $ 
Mohl’s best friends gave her small quarter for 

her extraordinary behaviour. What induced. 
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her to make so rude and unprovoked a speech, 
Heaven only knews. She herself could have 
given no retison for it; but it was extremely 
characteristic of her wilful, impulsive nature. 


She had no desire to vex, far less to insult, 


Madame Tistort, whom she admired intensely, 


liked Italians as a race; something that was 


said prompted her to say so, and to check. 


‘an impulse no more occurred to her than, to 

stop herself from: sneezing or ‘coughing, if ghe, 
wanted to do either.” “i 

' The following note, written Ampere Ga 

; Rome) some years before the above incident, 

proves how warm Madame Mbhl's personal 

regard was for the great Italian. artist:— 

‘Do you know Madame Ristori ? “No? 

Then Isend you a, line of introduction’ to her. 

Please to speak well of me to her. H yon 


know, her already, speak well of me all. the . 
same. You say you don’t want to make her | 


acquaintance? You are wrong. . She <is 


charming, quite apart from her talent. And . 


, 





both’ as a woman and an artist; but she dis- 
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she loves the Hecheh te 1 ‘I entreat you to go and 
seéher”’ * + > ” “30 


Thought and speech fee Sala 


with Madame Moh. One did not, pretede and | 


dictate the other, as it fs supposed: fo.do with 
the most inconsiderate of us; _ they esbaped, 


' together- “Whert Mrs. Wynne Finch remarked 


to” her that this peculiarity accounted for 


“her often giving offence without intending it, 


Madame Mobl ‘seemed very- much surprised, 
and after a moment’s reflection, ‘ My dear,’ she 
said, ‘ why do I speak and think at,ene and 


_ the same moment, instead -of thinking ‘fret 
and then speaking, like other people?’ 


What answer: could her fr riend make: -exoept' 
‘ Because you are Madame Mohl, and not like 
other people’ ? bay oe obit 

*My aunt stood no nonsense from any- 
body,’ says M. Ottmar von Mohl, her nephew 


and devoted admirer ; ‘this was one: of her. 


many attractions. -Rank and wealth went for, 


nothing with her; ifthe peoplewere not, clever, 
or sensible, they got no quarter. ey gave him, 
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a piece of my mind*!” was a favourite expres- 
sion of hers, and it was not pleagant to get a 
piece of her mind.’ : 

liven genius did not escape getting a piece 
of her mind when she felt inclined to give it. 
On one occasion there was a sharp passage 
of arms between her and Ivan Tourguenieff. 
The great Russian novelist was eulogizing the 
character of Peter the Great, in whom he~ 
discerned the promise of a new dawn, a new 
world for Russia, while Madame Mohl could 
only see the savage whose barbarism revolted 
her. ‘Ah, well, said Tourguenieff at last, « I 
much prefer a sick man toa healthy co’!’ He 
meant cow, but the company were puzzled till 
this was explained. 

Madame Mohl has been accused of being 
a lion-hunter. It is not true, at least in the 
vulgar sense of the word: she was never 
caught by lions of the hour, by sham cele- 
brities ; but it is true that she courted real 
ones, men whose fame rested on a solid found- 
ation of genius or achievement. She cultivated 
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her salon, and sought attraetive elements for 
it, as other amateurs hunt after rare orchids, 
or gems, or wsthetic tea-pots ; it was her great 
interest in life, and her ambition was to keep 
it ornamented and replenished with all that 
was interesting and distinguished. This love” 
of celebrities, however, was untainted by the 
least touch of snobbishness. Tt was said to 
me by a cosmopolitan Englishwoman, herself 
& queen of society, ‘Madame Mohl was the 
only Englishwoman I ever knew, in any rank, 
who was absolutely free from vulgarity.’ This 


judgment, if it bear too severely on the rest 


of her countrywomen, was undoubtedly just, 
as‘a testimony to Madame Mohl. Once, Miss 
Gaskell! tells me, Madame Mohl was warmly 
praising some lady whom she had just met, 
when another lady said in that peculiar Eng- 
lish ‘who’s who’ tone, ‘Let me see—who 
was Mrs. So-and-so before her marriage ?’ 
Madame Mohl turned sharply on her with, . 
‘Oh, I don’t bother my head about odd bodies’ 


* Daughter of the distinguished authoress, 


s . 
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was-es!’ She had no ill will, either political 
or philosophical, towards money or rank; but 
they did not impress her in the smallest degree. 
No titles, no splendour of external accessories, 
none of those false gods to which the vulgar 
herd bow down, got one iota of ‘reverence from 
her. Carlyle himself did not hold gigmanity 
in greater contempt than did Madame Mohl. 
Worldly possessions did not in her eyes add 
one tittle of importance to any man or woman, 


nor did the total want of them lessen any one - 


an iota in her consideration. 

This entire unworldly-mindedness was a 
power, as well as a charm; for there are few 
things the world admires more than contempt 
of itself, its maxims and its shams, and none 
command its esteem more than those who 
despise it. But courage was an element of 
power that Madame Mohl did not lack in any 
direction. She was so bold and vehement in 
her speech that her language’ often ‘sounded 


exaggerated, and yet it was always the sincere’ 


expression of her feelings or opinions at the 
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moment. Whatever she thought or felt, she 


said it with a boldness that never stopped to" 


consider effect or consequences. Nothing an- 
noyed her more than for her friends, the few 
intimes in whom she felt a sort of proprietor- 
ship, to go away from Paris and leave her 
behind them. Once, Mrs. Wynne Finch was 
going to London, in May, as was her custom : 
and knowing the storm this early departure was 
sure to raise, she postponed the announce- 
ment of it to the last day. The old lady took 


the tidings very peaceably and said goodsbye 


without any bad language; but when Mrs. 
Wynne Finch was going down the stairs, she 
put her head over the rails, and cried out after 
her, ‘May God in heaven forgive me! but 
I wish your house in London was burnt down, 
and all your children dead, except Guy ; for 
then you would have to stay in Paris!’ 

When an old woman, she loved her friends 
with the warmth of a young girl; her heart 
retained its glow to the last. This capacity 
for affection, combined with her passion for 

ay N 
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esprit, accounts‘in a measure for that content- 


ment and sense of happiness that Madame — 


Moll enfoyed to the close of her long life. 
Jfer childhood and youth had been warmed by 
the tender affection of a mother whom she 
idolized, and her maturer life was amply satis- 
fied by the affection of a husband whom..sh¢ 
in turn loved with the deepest tenderness. 
These two supreme affections, supplemented 
by a number of very strong friendships, 


sufficed to keep her heart well warmed, and - 


to prevent her love of esprit from freezing 
into intellectual egotism. They protected her 
from that deadly ennui that hung like a blight 
on the lives of many of her far more brilliant 


predecessors. Madame Mohl saw few flaws in’ 


her friends when they were alive, and none at 
all when they were dead; she mourned foy 
them with a passjonate grief that was very 


touching and quite sincere in its exaggeration,” 


and she took their sorrow to heart as her own. 
When aheavy bereavement befell Ampére, she.- 
wrote to him :— 
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‘I have a big room, very comfortable: | 
come and stay with us. You will have your k 
old friend M. Mohl to look after you. What 
can you do all by yourself in these crue] days ? 
Come to us. I can’t write for the tears that 
blind me. I promise you. that you will be 
better here than anywhere. I am so unhappy, 
—so unhappy.’ 

The writing is all awry, and the words are 
blurred and blotted with tears. Ampére did 
not accept the invitation so lovingly made? he 
said that for the present he felt the abevinis 
need of being alone. q 
‘Yes,’ wrote Madame Mohl again, ‘I can 

“understand this need for solitude. A I can 
say is that when you like to come, your room 
is ready for you, with a splendid view. “You a 
“ will be perfectly free, and have no thought te «+ 
. give to material cares, which are in themselves cm 
a torment. You shall be alone as much as J 
you like. I can’t tell you the longing I have 
‘ to be of use to you. For I loved her. more’, 
than I ever knew, or she either.’ T 
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On the death 9f another friend, she writes 
to Madame Scherer :— 

‘I am sure you will feel for me when I tell 
you that I have lost my dear Mrs. Gaskell, the 
best friend I had in England, perhaps any- 
where. I learnt it this morning from her 
poor daughter. She seemed perfectly well, 
and was talking, when her head suddenly 
lowered, and life fled.! It must have been 
heart complaint. To say what I have lost 
would be impossible. My spirits are so low 
that, as you are so kind as to speak of my 
nieces’ visit to Versailles, I will profit by your 
kind memory to send them on Friday, if the 
weather is good. I don’t say fine; that may 
not be expected.. I am glad to send them 
somewhere without me. I had promised to 
take them out to-night ; but I could not. I can 
take them to the Flute Enchantée Thursday, 
as I necd not speak there; and I had taken 
the places, and can’t bear to disappoint them. 
T had rather sit and mope than anything ; 

1 November, 1865. 
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but it’s hard upon them, who live at their own 
homes as in a nunnery, and youth has ‘aa good 
a right to pleasure as childhood has to play. 

‘Oh, dear! my heart feels like a lump of 
lead in me. If you had known what a heart 
she had! But no one did.’ 

One who gave so much had a right to 
expect a good deal in return; and she got it 
and enjoyed it. She was a singularly happy 
person, and her happiness expressed itself in 
an inexhaustible flow of high spirits.” She 
looked happy. Her round blue eyes were 
wide open in a perpetual sparkle of curiosity 
and interest ; her little turned-up nose, spirived 
and commanding, seemed to be scenting clever 
mots in the air; her mouth,Jike a bent bow, 
was incessanty’ shooting out bright arrows of 
wit ; her upright figure, the pose of her head, 
her quick step, her whole air and deportment, 
expressed energ gy, vivacity, and happiness, 
And what a charm there is in the mere sight 
of a happy human face amidst the suffering, 
discontented ones that meet us on all sides! 
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Madame Mohl's utter absence of coquetry 
was another characteristic which justified her 
German friend’s remark that she was more 
like a man than a woman. She was as free 
from personal vanity as an infant. Sometimes, 
when calling at fine houses for the first time, 
she was mistaken by the servants for a poor 
woman come to ask for something. These 
mistakes, far from offending, amused her ex- 
ceedingly, and she used to relate them with 
creat glee to her friends. She retained to her 
ninety-third year the fashion of her youth of 
having her dress cut open in the front, and 
of wearing little curls all over her forehead. 
This head-gear had never in her youngest days 
been a pattern of neatness, but in later years 
it had degenerated into the wildest tangle. 
M. Guizot used to say that Madame Mohl and 
his little Scotch terrier had the same coiffeur, 
for they both wore their hair in the same style. 
She suggested the same comparison to many. 
‘Never, says Mrs. Prestwich, ‘shall I forget 
my first sight of her, her fuzz of curls hung 
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down over her eyes, makingsher ‘look exactly 
like a sagacious little Skye terrier that had 
been out in a gale of wind’? ‘That highly 
intelligent, vigorous Skye terrier, Mr. Grant 
Duff calls her. 

Madame Molil never committed the ex- 
travagance of buying proper curl-paper, but 
took any odds and ends of coloured circulars, 
notes, newspapers, etc., that came to hand; 
and the result was a Medusa-like head, 
bristling all over with little snakes of divers 
colours. She would present herself thus 
adorned before any visitor who chanced to 
call before the snakes were uncoiled, The 


effect was startling on some persons ; but she. 
was always serenely unconscious of this, or «+: 


seemed to be so. 


1M. de Corcelle (former Ambassador from the French 
Republic to the Holy See in 1848-1873) gives in his Souvenirs 
the following picturesque description of Madame Mohl: ‘Elle 
ne pouyait passer inapergue, avec ses yeux pénétrants, si 
animés, 4 travers des cheveux en désordre—une tempéte & 


travers Jes branches d'une forét. Aux jours de réception a * 


VAcadémie, quand on voysit apparaitre cette figure si étrange, 
un murmure de gaité s'élevait.’ 


183. 
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A young Englishman whose love of science 
endeared him to M. Mohl, and who had a 
warm place in Madame Mohl’s affections, was 
often favoured by this striking apparition. 
‘She would come out in wonderful get-ups,’ 
says Mr. G. L.,—‘ a skirt of one colour and a 
Jacket of another, with a shabby night-cap 
stuck on the top of a bush of curl-papers.; ‘ 
altogether the most amazing figure that ever 
you beheld out of a pantomime.’ But as this 
shrewd scientist remarks, ‘there was a kind 
of coquetry in this defiance of coquetry.’ 
Englishmen and Germans were amused by 
these eccentricities; but Frenchmen, although 
they overlooked them on the score of her 
nationality, never quite forgave Madame Mohl 
for being something of a caricature. 

Madame Ozanam! relates that one evening 
at a ball at the Hotel de Ville, she saw M. de 
Loménie approaching, with a figure ‘like a 
mad witch’ leaning on his arm; on nearer 
view, the figure proved to be a lady in a short 

* Widow of the celebrated Frédéric Ozanam, 
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skirt, her hair tangled outeto a wild nimbus 
round her head and stuck all over with long 
straws, as if it had been rolled on a stable 
floor. As this astounding apparition drew 
closer, Madame Ozanam recognised Madame 
Mohl. Presently, M. de Loménie, having 
handed over his charge to some other brave 
man, came to speak to Madame Ozanam, 
who said laughingly, ‘I congratulate you on 
the act of courage you have just performed.’ 
“Yes, you well may!’ replied M. de Loménie ; 
and then he added uneasily, ‘ But there is no 
mistaking her? One sees ata glance that she 
is English ?’ 

On another occasion, at the Salle Erard, 
while the audience were waiting for the artists 
to come in, a door on the platform opened, 
and a short-skirted, witch-like figure appeared, 
and stood a moment surveying the assembly. 
There was a general laugh in the crowded 
concert hall, but Madame Mohl looked slowly 
round her, and with perfect composure walked 
to her seat. 
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In strange contradiction with this disregard 
of ler personal appearance was her sensitive- 
ness on the subject of her age. She could 
not bear to have it mentioned, and was always 
on the qui vive to conceal it. Mérimée, M. 
Mohl's témoin at their marriage, used to tell a 
story of her answering the mayor, when he 
asked her age, ‘ Monsieur, that is no business 
of yours ; and if it were, I would jump out of 
the window sooner than tell you!’ Sixty- 
eight seemed to be the period, beyond which, 
to the last, she never owned that she had 
passed, and it was very amusing to see how 
cleverly she kept to this date. Her friends 
would sometimes maliciously try to entrap 
her into betraying her age, but they never 
succeeded. One of them tells me that he never 
knew her to fail to make the subtraction in- 
stantly and correctly. For instance, if he 
said, ‘Why, dear Madame Mohl, that was 
fifty years ago!’ she would reply, ‘ Yes, so it 
was; I was just eighteen at the time ;’ or, 
‘Why, it must be sixty years since that hap- 
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pened!’ ‘Yes, [remember was then a chill 
eight years old.’ 

There was no surer way of provoking her 
anger than by alluding, even inferentially, to 
her real age. Count Walsh, when he met her 
for the first time as Madame Mohl, said to her, 
‘Madame, as we are both of us very old, 
perhaps you could tell me something of a com- 
patriot of yours, to whose house I was taken 
some fifty odd years ago by Thiers. She was 
a Miss Clarke, one of the most charming 
persons I ever met.’ The dear old lady 
blushed like a girl, painfully divided between 
the pleasure of being so flatteringly remem- 
bered and the vexation of having her age thus 
brought home to her. . 

Madame Mohl had an old friend, Made- 
moiselle Joséphine R——, who was a great 
trial to her in this respect. The two old 
ladies had been children together, and had 
painted together at the Louvre, and studied at 
the same ateliers ; but Made-noiselle Joséphine, 
far from being ashamed of her age, took a 
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proper pride in it, and was apt to boast of 
having seen Robespierre. She would call out 
to Madame Mohl in her deep guttural voice, 
‘You remember, my dear, we were painting 
such a picture during the Hundred Days!’ or, 
‘Do you remember the day we went to see 
the flowers at Malmaison while the Empress 
Joséphine was there?’ 

These terrible ‘do-you-remembers’ used 
to make Madame Mohl perfectly furious. 
‘Joséphine radote! vous sentez bien qu’elle 
radote!’ she would say in an angry sotto voce 
to the cormpany. 

Not long before his death Thiers met her 
at the house of a friend, and reminded her 
that they had not met since 1836, just forty 
years before. She was exceedingly annoyed, 
and when the old statesman was gone she said 
to her hostess, ‘The old fool is off his head; 
he doesn’t know what he is talking about; he 
has made a mistake of twenty years!’ 

Madame Mohl preserved into advanced 
age, after the wear and tear of life, much of 
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the delicacy that is apt to get rubbed off with 
years. She could not tolerate anything that 
sinned against good taste, either in books or 
conversation. Nothing affronted her like hay- 
ing her age made a pretext for reading or 
hearing what was in itself offensive. 

One evening she arrived at Madame de 
Montalembert’s in high dudgeon. ¢ Fancy,’ 
she exclaimed on entering the salon, ‘fancy 
M. —— sending me a box for La’ Belle 
Hdlene, and saying that it is not a play fit 
for a young woman to go to, but that at my 
age that does not matter! Such impudence ! 
As if I wanted to go to a play that a decent 
young woman couldn’t see! I hated indecen- 
cies when I was young, and I hate them still 
more now. I sent him back his box, and 
gave him a piece of my mind.’ 

When mere coarseness of language was 
redecmed by wit or genuine talent, she was 
willing to overlook it. She would, for in- 
stance, read with pleasure French writers of 
the seventeenth century, or the English of 
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the Elizabethan period, whose broad style 
contained true humour or philosophy; but 
nothing could induce her to open the sickening 
French novels that she heard discussed by 
«decent men and women’ around her. 

M. Scherer wrote an article in the Temps 
on Rabelais that delighted her, and she wrote 
at once to his wife: ‘Rabelais is a chef- 
Wewyre! And what a benefactor to find out 
the valuable jewel in such a mass of filth! 


_ Lwish M. Scherer would publish a little book 


about Rabelais to show ladies the moral 
beauties reclaimed out of the dirt, for none 
will have the stomach to hunt for them. No 
doubt the century may have half the blame. 
I tried once, but left off at the second page, 


‘and had no-idea of what: I Jost. He is the 


contrary of Swift, who is a cyfic to the back- 
bone, with no tenderness in his nature ; yet he 
is road ten times hore, mherely_ because he had 
the luck to be born Iater? ‘ 

Her feminine weakness about hiding. her 
age was perhaps the only foolish trait of that 
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essential youthfulness that, Madame Mohl re- 
tained to the end. An incapacity for growing 
old sometimes includes an inteapacity for 
growing wise, for growing in many things 
that should keep pace with the advance of 
years ; but if, while these autumnal growths 
progress, the green springtide of youth re- 
mains unfaded, then the charm of the combi- 
nation is perfect. Madame Mohl possessed it 
in a@ singular degree. She had a spice of 
romance in her that kept its flavour tothe 
end. Edgar Quinet had been, as we have 
seen, an admirer of hers in the old Abbaye 
days, and some letters of 2 terider character 
had passed between them. After -Quinet’s 
death, his widow asked'a friettd to get these 
back from Madaine Mohl, and this friend,- 
was highly amused at the shyness of the old 
lady, then past ninety, when the subject was 
broached to her. ‘She finessed about it,’ he 
says, ‘and Was fs’ conscious 4s a young girl 
might Have ‘been.” neo 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tr iy curious.that_ Madame Mohl’s salon should 
have attained such notoriety and become such 


a distinguished intellectual centre without - - 


having had any particular ideas or erogchets, 
religious, political or literary, to propagate. 
It differed in this, as in so many other notable 


points, from thé salons of the ‘sighteenth. 


century, which, one and all, were ‘4zibunes or 
schools, leading, or trying to lead, the intel- 
lectual movement of the day. Indeed, this 
pretension did not vanish with the century. 
From Madame de Rambouillet down even to 
Madaine du Cayla, there was a canapé doc- 
trinaire, on which the lady of the house sat: 
one while legislating with the puristes and 
deciding the gender of a noun; andther while 
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‘ making philosophy ’ with tlre encyclopedists, 
playing at diplomacy, giving. an impulse to 
religion or -unbelief, directing the political 
current towards revolution or restoration. 


No such vexing problems or ambitious’ aims . 


troubled, the tenor of Madame Mohl’s. pleasarit 


way. She had no doctrines of any sort to” 
preach. Opinions she had, and she ‘stuck 


to them’ like. grim death, but she never 
attempted to force them on others. All her 
friends render this testimony to‘her. 
The Due de Broglie, than whom there are 
few more experienced and compétént judges 
on the point, gives me the following sympa- 
thetic appreciation of Madame Mohl and her 
salon: ‘It presented a most original charac: 
ter; one which, I fear, no other will ever 
reproduce. If she succeeded in ‘bringing 
together without collision, and even without 


gene, persons who did not habitually seek” one” 


another, and that nothing drew naturally to- 
gether, it was no doubt because she did not 
attempt to impose any systematic opinions on 


oy 
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f 


them. I don't believe that her mind had 
formed any definite ideas on any subject ; but- 
her true instincts and generous sentiments, 
expressed ina most piquant manner, gave to 
lier conversation, whatever turn it took, a 
charm peculiarly her own. What might have 
wounded, coming from another, pleased and 
amused in her. Her extreme kindliness, her 
total absence of pretension, a forgetfulness of 


herself that was visible even in the neglect of 


ler personal appearance, made it impossible 
to take amiss anything she said. It is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to appreciate, Madame 
Mohl’s peculiar kind of merit without having 
known her, and it is still more difficult to 
describe it.’ : 

The foreign element which formed ‘a dis- 
tinct attraction in this interesting salon was- 
one of the conspicuous reasons for its being 
regarded as neutral ground, where enemies 
met under a flag of truce. Frenchmen whom, 
as the Duc de Broglie observes, nothing drew 
naturally together, and who would never have 
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gone to meet one anothet, went without 

‘seruple or reluctance to meet Tourguenieff, 

Ranke, Dean Stanley, and other remarkable ' 
men of various nationalities, 

Dean Stanley was ffadame Moiil’s chief 
friend in England. They first met in a 
thunderstorin on the Lake of Como, where 
M. and Madame Mohl ‘were visiting the 
Marquise d’Arconati.. The Dean and Mrs, 
Stanley, his mother, sought refuge at the~ 
hospitable Italian villa, and were there intro- | 
duced to the Mohls. Madame Mob] used to 
say that it was a case of love at first sight 
between her and the Dean. It was a faith- 
ful love on both sides, at any rate. Later, 
Mrs. Stanley was passing through Paris, and 
wrote to a friend, inviting her to come and ° 
spend the evening, ‘to meet’—so ran the note 
—‘a most amusing woman, whom J am 
going to trot out this season in London.’ 
This amusing woman was Madame Mobhl, and 
on this occasion she fully justified the desig- 
nation. M. de Tocqueville, an old friend of 

02 
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hers, was there, and these two kept up a fire 
of wit and repartee that was almost bewilder- - 
ing from its brilliancy. ‘ 

In the year 1856, as far as I can ascer- 
tain, Madame Moh] went to London, on her 
first visit to the Stanleys. The ‘ trotting out’ 
proved a great success. The popularity of 
the chaperon and the position her family oc- 
cupied in London soeiety must have secured a 
gracious reception to any one she presented ; 
but this in itself would not have made Ma- 
dame Mohl personally popular, nor created 
for her the warm and admiring friends whom 
she then gained, and ever afterwards kept, 
in the Stanleys’ circle. 

"Some years later,! Madame Mohl had the 
good fortune to be the medium of a service 
to the Dean which, as he was ever ready 
to vemind her, made the happiness of his 
life. 

Lady Elgin had been a very dear friend of 
Mary Clarke’s, in olden times, and Madame 

"+ In 1808, , 
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Mohl continued this friendship towards her 
daughters, whom she regarded with a sort 
of matérnal affection. Lady Augusta Bruce 
was her special favourite, and used to stay 
with her often in Paris. Dean Stanley met 
Lady Augusta for the first time: at dinner at 
the Rue du Bac, and was so charmed with 
her that he said afterward, ‘If I were in a: ° 
mind to marry, I have seen the woman that 
would suit me.’ This meeting, was not the 
result of any sinister design against the Dean’s 
peace of heart on Madame Mohl’s side; but 
she was as proud of the sequel as if she had 
plotted and planned to bring it about. She 
always spoke of the marriage as having been 
made by her; but, in truth, the Marriage - 
made itself, growing naturally out of that first 
meeting. Both the Dean and Lady Augusta 
were, however, quite willing to let her take 
the glory of it, and always said they owed 
their happiness to her. This marriage 
strengthened the friendship between them, 
and henceforth a month’s visit at the Deanery 
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was a yearly episode that Madame Mohl and 
they looked forward to with enjoyment. She 
soon became. the delight of the eclectic circle 
that centred in the hospitable cloisters of 
Westininster. ‘Madame Moh! was so amus- 
ing and original,’ says one of Lady Augusta's 
old friends, ‘her sayings were so good and 
her ways so funny that she was a constant 
source ''of entertainment to us all, and we 
looked forward to her coming every year 
with impatience.’ 

Madame Mohl was fond of relating an 
incident that occurred during one of her 
visits to the Deanery. It was at the time 
when there was great apprehension of a war 
breaking ont between England and Germany 
on account of the Danish question. Madame 
Mohl was sitting in the drawing-room, one 
morning, reading the Times, which contained 
the good news that this apprehension was 
at an end. The leader enlarging upon this 
termination of public anxiety put her in high 
good-humour, and just as she had finished it 
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the door was thrown open, and the servant 
announced ‘The Queen!’ An ordinary mor- 
tal would have been a little fluttered by this 
unexpected presence; but Madame Mohl 
stood up, and exclaimed triumphantly, * Well, 
your Majesty, we are to have no war!’ 

‘No, thank God! we are to have no war!’ 
was the Queen’s hearty rejoinder, and holding 
out both hands, she sat down beside Madame 
Mohl, and entered into conversation. 

Lady Augusta, meantime, who was dress- 
ing, hurried with her toilet, rather anxious as 
to how Madame Mohl would behave to the 

‘Sovereign. She found them both chatting 
away in the most friendly manner, the old 
lady giving her opinion on the politics of 
Europe as freely as if her companion had been 
a mere fellow-creature. Unfortunately, we do 
not know what impression Madame Mohl pro- 
duced on the Queen, but no one was left in 
ignorance of the impression her Majesty pro- ~ 
duced on Madame Mohl. She always spoke 
of her as ‘that dear woman, the Queen.’ If 
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she had not found the Queen a dear woman, 
she would not have said it. She was ex- 
tremely loyal, but her incapacity for being 
influenced by mere rank would have made it 
simply impossible for her to recognize in the 
crowned Majesty of England anything but a 
woman, when it came to meeting her mind to 
mind and talking to her. Not all the virtue 
of all the martyrs, nor all the blood of all the 
Howards, could have propitiated her into 
liking any one who lacked esprit and a certain 
charm. If she had not found these in the 
sovereign, she would have relegated her 
amongst other less exalted personages, of 
whom she said, ‘Excellent, my dear, I have 
no doubt—excellent ; but I never want to see 
them again.’ She often wished to see the 
Queen again. 

_ Mrs. Ritchie (née Thackeray) tells me of 
another meeting with royalty at the Deanery : 
‘Prince Leopold, then a boy, was brought in 
to be introduced to Madame Mohl. Most of 
the people present were bowing and scraping, 
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but she put out her hand, and said, “I am an 
old woman, my dear, so I can’t get up, but I 
am very glad to know you;” and she went 
on talking to him most charmingly.’ 

There was no want of respect in this sans 
yéne, as the young prince apparently under- 
stood. Nobody ever took offence at her odd 
ways ; and they were sometimes exceedingly 
odd. ‘I remember,’ Mrs. Ritchie relates, ‘two 
of my cousins going to see her in Paris, and 
on coming back describing her as sitting like 
a little old fairy on the mantelpiece of her 
drawing-room chimney, and entertaining them 
quite composedly.’ She never sat on the 
mantelpiece at the Deanery, though she was 
as much at home there as in any nase but 
her own. 

The Stanleys generally paid the Mohis a 
little visit every year at the Rue du Bac, occu- 
pying that upper room, above their hosts’ ° 
own apartment, which was placed so con- 
stantly at the disposal of English friends. 
Lady Augusta was extremely popular in 
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French society ; few Englishwomen were ever 
more so. Those who knew her at the Rue du 
Bae still speak of her with kindly warmth : 
‘Lady Augusta Stanley, la plus ‘aimable des 
femmes, la grace et la bonté mémes.’ 

The Stanleys’ last visit to the Mohls was in 
1875, when Lady Augusta fell ill, and was de- 
tained two months under their roof. Madame 
Mohl was too inexperienced a nurse to be very 
helpful in a sick room, and her excitability 
and outspoken.dismay at this prolonged ill- 
ness in the house were misleading to many 
who did not know how to discoynt her 
exaggerated manner of expressing herself 
under strong feeling of any kind. But Dean 
Stanley always took the right measure of it, 
and ever retained the liveliest sense of grati- 
tude for her genuine affection and kindness 
during that trying time. He used to relate 
with great humour how, one day, as the 
doctor was going down from Lady Augusta, 
Madame Mohl ran out and called after him: 
‘Doctor, if you have anything to say, mind 
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you say it to me; it is yo use telling the 
Dean, for the Dean is a fool!’ Both he and 
Lady Augusta laughed heartily over this 
characteristic testimony of Madame Mohl to 
his practical intelligence. 


It was said of Madame Mohl that she was 
more popular in England than in France. She 
certainly was more consistently amiable there. 
Her friends used to say that she was on her 
best behaviour in England. There is no doubt 
that, though she admired and enjoyed so 
many things essential to French life and 
character, she loved England and the English 
best. She took no account of nationality in 
her friends, but, as a people, the English had ° 
the first place in her heart. The Germans 
* she admired and respected individually, ne 
than liked as a nation. 

M. Jules Simon, in giving me some in- 
teresting recollections of Madame Mohl, 
says i— 

‘Speaking one day of the three nations 
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and their characteristics, she said to me that 
she had learned very quickly to discern a 
gentleman, un homme distingué, in France or 
in England; she never made a mistake, but 
recognised one at a glance; whereas the dis- 
tinguishing lines long escaped her with regard 
to Germans, and even after long habit and 
observation it sometimes happened that she 
made mistakes.’ 

It was a notion of Madame Mohl’s that 
one should take the predominant point in the 
national character, and use it as a handle in 
dealing with the people. Once in a London 
drawing-room I heard her deliver herself of 
the following sentiments, apropos of the race 
of cabmen: ‘In London, I always appeal to 
their sense of duty; that is the best pump- 
handle to take hold of in this country. In 
Paris, I flatter the cocher de fiacre; you must 
always flatter that class in France, if you 
do not want them to be insolent. Vanity is 
the predominant characteristic of the French, 
and that is what you must work with.’ 
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A trait that she dearly appreciated in 
English character was the prevailing kindness 
to animals. She was very tender-hearted to 
our dumb fellow-servants, and this feeling was 
a source of constant distress to her in Paris, 
where, in spite of the improvement which of 
late years has taken place in the relations be: 
tween man and his beast, the sight of carters 
goading and beating the patient horses that 
strain and pant under heavy Joads, is still 
too often seen. She loved people who loved 
animals. ‘Do, pray,’ she writes to Madame 
Scherer, ‘find out who wrote the article in 
the Temps (January 19, 1869) about the dog, 
and also about the cat, and tell me, that. 
I may love him by his name. I think it 
must be the same who often. writes about 
animals. Mr. Moh] and I have a great - 
tendresse for him.’ 

She never took a cab when she could: 
possibly avoid it, it so distressed her to seg”: 
the cabmen (in Paris) beating their horses 
but she always drove in omnibuses with: 
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satisfaction, because ‘those dear men never 
beat their animals. Madame Mohl was one 
of the early members of the Victoria Street 
Society for the protection of animals, and her 
name was one of the first on the list when the 
Auti-Vivisection Society was established in 
Paris. 

The only household pet she ever had was 
a large Persian cat. Pussy was an important 
member of the family. She had her supper 
every evening in the drawing-room, but 
sometimes on Friday evenings she was for- 
gotten, or kept waiting ; she would then take 
it, uninvited, out of the milk-jug. One 
evening a lady, who was not accustomed to 
the ways of the house, exclaimed to M. Mohl, 
‘Oh, see! The cat is lapping up the milk!’ 
‘Yes, she is making a good little supper,’ 
said the kindly old savant, complagently ; and 
he went on with the conversation. 

Homely and comical touches like these— 
the cat free of the tea-tray, the kettle boiling 
on the hearth—contributed:no doubt, to in- 
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vest Madame Mohl's salon with that original 
character which the Duc de Broglie fears we 
shall never see reproduced in any other. The 
humorous eccentricity that reigned there, 
while adding in one way to the charm which 
wade itself felt by all, young and old, the 
grand seiyneur and the student, perhaps ex: 
plains also why this brilliant centre was said 
never to ‘inspire’ those who frequented it. 
Undoubtedly, it did not. Madame Mohl did 
not aim at inspiring people. The clever men 
who enjoyed her conversation did not carry 
away from it a speech read} made for Parlia- 
ment, or the material for a new book, or a 
stinging pamphlet, as they used to do from 
Madame de Staél, for instance. Madame 
Mohl wrought none of these wonders. Hera 
was not the electric touch that stirred to 
utterance what was deepest and best in others. 
People did not go to her for Inspiration, as 
they did to’ the author of ‘Corinne, nor to 
have their wounds bound up and the elixir - 
of life poured out to them, as they did. to 
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Madame Swetchine ; they went simply to be 
amused and delighted, and in this they were 
seldom disappointed. Madame Mohl gave” 
them what they ¢ame for, and sent them away _ 
pleased with'the consciousness of having been. 
seen at their best, and of having thoroughly en- _ 
joyed themselvés—that expressive phrase which. 

is so strangely misapplied in its general, use, 

. Yet, though she never imposed her opin- 
ions, it would not be quite true to say that. 
she never tricd to exert influence. There was‘ “ 
one select provingg where she did strive, and 
very, vigorously, £6 exercise it. This was the 


Academy. Every election to a vacant chair 


amongst the Forty was the signal for a gene- 


. ral moving of the forces in the Rue du Bac. 


Many a droll story might be told ot these , 
recurring contests: : 

When the fidvre verte, the longing “to eet 
into-the green coat of the Immortals, seized 
upon any of her friends, Madame Mohl was 
among the first to detect symptoms of the 
malady, and, if the case looked hopeful, no 
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one was more zealous in promotipg-the cure. 
But this was a critical time for the rest of her: 
friends. They were, of course, expected to 
favour her candidate, and if Fequired nlo thean 
skill to shirk doing this and to.avoid quarrel- 
ling with her. Even so able a diplomatist as 
Guizot sometimes found it difficult to perform 
the feat. He was, however, peculiarly cir- 
cumstanced. Among his dearest friends was 
a lady who also took a lively interest in 
academical clections, and whose salon, though 
less prominent and cosmopolitan than Madame 
Mohl’s, was in its special way a charming 
and distinguished centre. It seemed a law 
of nature, so regularly did the coincidence 
present itself, that these two ladies protected . 
rival candidates. ._M. Guizot could not side 
with both, and ‘the diplomatic skill he dis- 
played in navigating between the Scylla and 
Charybdis of thése stormy waters was a 
source of boundless admiration to’those who 
were looking on at the match. . « 

The following letter to Ampére shows 

Pe, 
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what an active canvasser Madame Moh! was, 
and how expert in pulling the wires of the 
academical coterie. 


‘ April 5, 1869, 
‘I dined yesterday at the Princess 
Lelgiojoso’s, and M. Mignet was quite beside 
himself on account of a nomination to his 
Academy. M. Baude, who was free,! gave in 
his resignation in order to become a candidate. 


Mignet, if he did not exhort him to do it, at | 


least approved and egged him on. They had 
the promise of twenty-five votes, when lo! and 


behold, a certain Magne -(a minister) comes 


forward, and notre monsieur helps him and 
gets all the votes he can for him’ The 
nomination comes off in a fortnight. We are 
all in despair not to have M. de Tocqueville 
and M. de Beaumont here, for one or two 
votes would save us; and everybody has - 


? There are, and have been from the beginning, a certain 
number of Académiciens libres, that is, honorary members, wha 
reccive no salary, and have not the right to vote at the 
academical elections, 
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expressed such a desire that you should go 
and see M. de Tocqueville, in order that the 
other might come, that I take it on myself 
to entreat you to do so. 

“M. de Corcelles was there, and said that 
if you went to Cannes, Beaumont would come, 
but not otherwise. As to Mignet, it made : 
one ill to see him. With his calm, honest” 
nature, he was reproaching himeelf, ‘and, 
though he tried to contain himself, he let 
out that if Baude were not elected he would 
resign his place of secretary ; and he seems 
capable of it. The princess is in a frantic 
state about it, for this is all he has to live on. 
J, who have seen M. Fauriel in a similar case, 
I know what these calm natures are capable 
of. My dear M. Ampére, if you could take 
this little trip to Cannes, you would, in the e 
first place, give immense pleasure to M. de 
‘Tocqueville. I know that another friendship 
detains you, but you travel about so readily 

. that you would not mind absenting yourself 
for a week or two. Think about it. You- 
P2 
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may, perhaps, regret if you don’t consent. 
Your friend in Rome has father, mother, and 
husband. You can return to her; she is 
young, and Madame de Tocqueville is in a 
sad state of health. 

‘I venture to speak to you as an old, a 
very old friend. If you do this I ‘am certain 
you will be glad of it later, and your friends 
here will be eternally grateful to you.’ 


Tt was too late for M. de Tocqueville to 
move in the matter. He was dying at the 
time. He never left Cannes, but died there 
on the 16th of April, eleven days after this 
letter was written. In spite of his absence and 
the powerful protection of ‘notre nonsieur,’ 
as Madame Mohl calls the Emperor, Baron 
Baude’s election was carried; the Imperial 
favour did not prove strong enough to force 
the Minister of Finance on the reluctant 
Academy. . 

The excitement of an election has a sweet- 
ness known only to those who have tasted it. 
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Few were more fitted to enjoy this than Ma- 
dame Mohl. Her special genius found here 
a fine field of operation. While the contest 
lasted, the salon of the Rue du Bac was like 
the head-quarters of an army before the en- : 
gagement. All day long there were comings . 
and goings in hot haste, notes were being sent " 
to and fro, and the air was full of the smell. of 
battle. And what rejoicings there wert when 
the right man won !! 

Many remember the delight Madame Mohl 
showed when Pére Lacordaire was named, one 
of the Forty, It was a personal joy to her 


* When M.'Laprade wae elected, Madame Mohl wrote to 
Ampére :—— 

‘I never saw a man so improved by the election aa he is, 
Tle is nolonger the same being. He is gay, talkative, 
sprightly ; he who used to have such a melancholy air is com-~ 
pletely transfigured. His father is coming up from Lyons to 
be present at the reception: he is Seventy-eight, and has not, 
been in Paris for thirty years. It will be a great family 
festival. . . . Oh, I do love the Institut!" 

The Institut comprises the five Academies: Académie des 
Beaux-Arts, Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, Aca- 
aémie des Sciences (exactes), Académie des Sciences Morales 
et Politiques, and Académie Francaise, that is, of the Forty 
Immortals, an assembly in which every form of intellectual 
greatness is supposed to be represented. 
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that her valued friend, the noble and sympa- 
thetis De Tocqueville, should be replaced by 
the great- Dominican orator, and that the 
latter should be welcomed to the vacant 
chair by another dear friend, Guizot. She 
was greatly excited by this election on all 
accounts. ‘What a wonderful thing it is,’ 
she kept saying, ‘to see Guizot, a Protestant, 
receiving a monk into the Academy! What 
will he say to him?’ Many were asking the 
same question. The event was calculated to 
excite a deeper interest than any stirred by 
personal or party feeling, evoking, as it did, 
memories of the long past, and of more recent 
but bitter strife between the causes which 
these two champions represented. Guizot 
gave utterance to the general feeling in the 
opening words of his discourse, when, pointing 
to the majestic figure in the Dominican cowl, 
he exelaimed, ‘Monsieur,’ what should we 


1 Monsieur is the academical formula used towards all 
members, without distinction of rank or calling,—to a royal 
prince, a monk, a bishop, or a man of letters indiscriminately. 
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two have had to say to one,another six hun- 
dred years ago?’ ; 

One incident occurred on this memorable 
occasion which marred Madame Mohl’s satis- 
faction. The Empress, as a daughter of the 
house of Guzman which honours St. Dominick 
as its purest glory, and as a mark of respect. 
for the catise represented by Pére Lacor- 
daire, chose to be present at his reception. 
The great Dominican had not spoken since 
his. stupendous sermon at St. Roch, after the 
coup Uétat, which drew on him the Imperial 
displeasure. From that time forth he had kept 
silence. The present opportunity for break- 
ing the silence was not one that was congenial 
to him; neither the place, the audience, nor 
the circumstance was calculated to inspire 
him. His hand was accustomed to strike 
deeper chords than any he might awaken in 
the academical precincts. He was eloquent, 
inevitably, but it was not the eloquence that 
had called out the echoes of Notre Dame and 
shaken souls to their centre; he was out of 
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his element. Guizot, on the contrary, was 
in his natural place and sphere, and shone. 
out at his best. On leaving the tribune the 
Empress, who had never heard either of the 
speakers before, is said to have remarked, 
‘J'y laisse unc illusion et un préjugé.’ 
Though Madame Mohl’s dislike to the 
Emperor extended to all connected with him, 
it did not always make her unjust to them. 
Soon after his marriage, when slander was busy 
with the name of his beautiful Spanish bride, 
Madame Mohl, who knew from Mérimée how 
utterly groundless these stories were, indig- 
nantly denied them, and once on a rather 
important occasion defended the Empress 
warmly before a large company. The Em- 
peror, whose worst enemy never called him 
ungrateful, heard of this, and sent one of his 
chamberlains to Madame Mohl with his thanks 
ud an invitation to the Tuileries. She took 
the invitation from the court dignitary, tore 
it up and fhing it back to him. ‘Tell your 
master, she said, ‘that that is my answer; 
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and tell him that he owes me no thanks; it 
was not his wife that I defended, but an honest 
woman whom I knew to be maligned.’ 

Madame Mohl’s detestation of the Empire 
was marked by her habitual exaggeration in 
loving and hating. Anything that exposed 
the iniquities of the régime and its ‘ suppdts 
de Satan,—her generic term for every func- 
tionary in the Imperial service, from the prime 
minister down to the exciseman,—anything 
that threw odium or ridicule on ‘ Celui-ci,’ 
was welcome to her as flowers in May. 

One Friday evening, at the Rue du Bac, 
M. Guizot came in, and related the following 
story that he had just heard :— 

A relation of the Duchesse de la R-— 
had married one of those ‘suppéts de Satan,’ 
and had further degraded herself by living 
under the roof with Celui-ci. The unhappy 
lady had become from that time forth, natu- 
rally, as one dead to her kith and kin in the Sot 
noble Faubourg; but she was now ill, dying "s 4 
it was believed, and it was a fit cocasion-for’ } 
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the exercise of mercy. The family therefore 
resolved to send her to judgment absolved, 
at least, by the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
duchess herself generously volunteered to take 
this message of pardon to her dying relative. 
She ordered her carriage, and said to the foot- 
man, ‘Aux Tuileries!’ The man stared, but 
carried the order to the coachman ; where- 
upon that venerable functionary, who had 
driven three generations of de la R——s, got 
down from his seat, and, presenting himself at 
the carriage window, said, ‘Madame la Du- 
chesse, I cannot have the honour of conduct- 
ing your grace to the Tuileries; my horses 
do not know the way there.’ 

Madame Moh! clapped her hands in delight, 
exclaiming,‘ And the duchess kissed the old 
coachman P? 

‘No,’ said M. Guizot, ‘but she got out of 
her carriage, and sent for a cab.’ 

Madame Mohl lived on this story for a 
week, and so did her friends. 


‘The present state of things makes me 
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so sick,’ she writes to Madame Scherer, 
apropos of the Empire, ‘that I can hardly 
digest my victuals. I should not eat at all 
if I thought much about it, so I think of 
something else, and read travels in South 
America,’ 

One day a friend was waiting for her in 
the drawing-room, when she came flying out 
of M. Mohl’s study, holding up her arms, and 
crying out, ‘And to think that I don’t know 
how to shoot!’ This murderous outburst 
had been provoked by some fresh proof of 
the wickedness of Celui-ci. 

‘If my friend Lady Eastlake is in London, 
T shall stay a bit with her,’ she writes as late 
as 1880. ‘I shall see Kinglake, who wrote 
the Crimean War. I’m fond of that man; he 
hated L. Nap. I took great, great interest 
in that business, but it was ill-managed, and 
cost us a large quantity of good honest , 
soldiers. Maybe it mortified the Czar, but I 
don’t think it did much good besides.’ 

A common hate to Napoleon II. once 
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gained Madame Mohl an acquaintance that 
was a source of pride and pleasure to her. 
In 1856 M. de Montalembert wrote a pam- 
phiet entitled ‘Un Débat sur l'Inde,’ the sub- 
ject of which was the institutions of England, 
her queen, her people, and her liberty. The 
writer sounded the praises of all these things 
in a political fugue of impassioned eloquence, 
the counter-note of which was an overwhelm- 
ing condemnation of the Empire, its head, its 
institutions, and its annihilation of liberty. 
Europe rang with the applause evoked by the 
brilliant publication. M. de Montalembert 
was put on his trial for an attempt to excite 
disaffection toward the Imperial government. 
It was a splendid spectacle, the knight throw- 
ing down the gauntlet to Cesar, and doing 
battle single-handed against all the forces of 
the Empire. While the trial lasted, M. de 
Montalembert was the cynosure of the nations 
and the first gentleman in France. Judgment, 
of course, was given against him. He was 
condemned to three months’ imprisonment 
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and a fine of three thousend francs. The 
moment this sentence was delivered it was 
telegraphed far and wide, and there flashed 
back in response congratulations to M. de 
Montalembert, offers to pay the fine, and 


promises to come and visit him in his prison, 
The latter were so numerous that it was’ 


reported at high quarters that ‘if a tithe 
of them were fulfilled, the streets adjoining 
the prison would be blocked.’ 

The Emperor, who had been ill-advised 
enough to allow the trial, was too wise, how- 


_ ever, to incur further ridicule by letting the - 


sentence be carried out. 

M. de Montalembert presented himself 
and his three thousand francs, the next 
morning, at the prison; but the jailer would 
accept neither. 

‘T cannot take your money,’ he said, ‘ and 
I cannot take you; I have no orders,’ 

‘But I have been condemned by the 
Tribunal to this fine and to imprisonment. 


‘Show me your billet d’éerou,’ , 


f 


Sp et es 
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‘T have not got one.’ 

‘Then I cannot take you in’ 

‘But you can see in the Moniteur that I 
have been condemned.’ 

‘T never read the Moniteur. If you want 
to get taken in here, you must first get a billet 
déerou;’ and with this, the jailer shut the 
wicket in the convict’s face. 

There was nothing for M. de Montalem- 
bert to do but to come away. The story was 
all over Paris the next day, and added a 
sort of humorous artistic touch to the whole 


» affair. 


Madame Mohl had been intensely wrought 
up by the incident: by admiration for. the 
cloquent hymn of praise to England, and by 
the chivalrous bearing of the author during 
the trial; but this crowning ridicule, which 
the comedy at the prison gate had thrown on 
Celui-ci, so overjoyed her that she put on her 
bonnet, and went off to No. 40 in the same 
street to make the hero’s acquaintance and 
wish him joy. In a trice they were friends. 
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Her detestation of Napoleqn III. amused M. 
de Montalembert immensely. 

‘The vile villain! I hate him-so that it 
makes me quite uncomfortable!’ she pro- 
tested, with a little stamp of her foot} 

Her enthusiasm for the great Catholic 
Paladin did not pass away with the event 
which had so excited it. M. de Montalem- 
bert’s visits to the Rue du Bac were red- 
letter days ever after, and during the long 
last illness that confined him to his room she 
was often admitted to see him, and always 
cheered him by her clever, sympathetic, and 
original talk. 

"Madame Mohl was, in spite of her dislike 
of the Emperor and consistent avoidance of 
all his entourage, on affectionate terms with & 


>» When. Napoleon JIT. was making ready for the Italian 
campaign, Madame Mohl wrote to Ampére, ‘ We amv all against 
tho war here; every one is anxious, every one is suffering from 
it. For my part, as I have but one desire, I have not the 
same horror of this war; it might turn out a very good ‘thing ~ 
forus. Who knows? I am like Camille, and provided we 
got rid of Horace the last of the Romans might draw his last 
breath, All the same, I should die of the joy of it!’ 
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lady who was his friend, and occasionally his 
guest. M. Mohl’s father had been, as it has 
been said, minister of the King of Wirtem- 
berg. His daughter, Princess Sophie, now 
Quéen of Holland, had always had a great 
regard for Julius Mohl, and when he married 
she extended this.kindly feeling to his wife. 
The King of Holland also liked them both 
exceedingly, and, when staying at the Tui- 
leries, would run off to enjoy quiet talks 
with his learned friend in the Rue du Bac. 
M. Moh! was as strong an Anti-Imperialist as 
his wife, though less demonstrative on the 
subject than she. Once, however, in speak- 
ing of Napaleon TIL. to the King, he called 
him such very hard names that ‘the King 
protested. 

‘Told, my dear Moh,’ said his Majesty ;, 
‘there is an esprit de corps amongst our - 
set, too; and besides, Iam his guest. I can’t 
hear you say these things of hin.’ 

‘Very well, sire,’ said M. Mohl. ‘ Disons 


canaille, et n’en parlons plus!’ 
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When Queen Sophie came alone to stay 
at the Tuileries, in 1869, she asked the 
Emperor if there were still any salons in 
Paris. ‘Yes,’ replied his Majesty, ‘ Madame 
Mohl has one, but she does not do me the 
| honour of inviting me.’ —_ 

‘She has asked me to-dine,’ said the 
Queen, who had been leading up to this; ‘but + 
I don't like to acceft the invitation, as I am ,. 
your guest.’ 


‘You are not my guest,—you are Sat 





home,’ said the Emperor; ‘and I beg.as a 
_ favour that you go to Madame Mohbs.’ 
The Queen went. The guests invited to” 


meet her, at her own desire, were MM. Thiers, 
Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, Mignet, Jules Simon, 
Prévost-Paradol, and Leopold Ranke. The 
dinner-—a déjeuner rather, for it was ‘at twelve 
o’clock—was less brilliant than might have 
been expected from the calibre of guests. 


They were all strong Anti-Imperialists, and 
the fact of the Queen’s being the guest of the 
Emperor casised a certain géne which it was 
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impossible to throw off, and this checked the 
free flow of conversation. ; 
Madame Mohl was, perhaps, the least 
impressed of all, either by the presence of 
royalty, or by having to entertain a person 
who was staying at the Pavillon Marsan. 
When a friend asked her if she was not 
anxious about the menu, she replied, ‘My dear, 
Lowill give her a lobsteh; my cook does it 
very well” A lobster with mayonnaise sauce 
was to her the ne plus ultra of good things. 
The only survivors of those who feasted 
on this particular lobster are M. Jules Simon 
and her dear and faithful friend M. St.-Hilaire. 
he former recalls with amusement how 
Mignet, who arrived in full evening dress, 
white cravat, etc., was in great trouble about 
getting home, for it was a holiday and there 


were no cabs to be had, and he was obliged to 


“walk back in his fine clothes at three in the 


afternoon. 
Queen Sophie was telling M. Jules Simon 
of a tour she had just made in the south of 
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France. They had shown her the Viaduct of 
Rocamadour, but not the Bridge of the Gard. 

‘Ltold her,’ he says, ‘ that in that case it was 
a partie manguée, and that she should return 
immediately and see the Pont du Gard. She 
replied, “I can’t return this year, but I will 
next year; and you must come, too, and you 

will dine with me in the open air on that 

Roman bridge.” She fixed the date, and 

wrote it down in her pocket-book, and made 
me do the same. But the next year there’. } 
was no question of pleasure trips, at least for 

me, or for any one in France.’ 

The Emperor was curious to know how 
the déjeuner had gone off. He asked many 
questions, and begged the Queen to invite 

. Madame Moh! and her friends to come and 
lunch with her at the Tuileries. ‘ They would 
not come to me,’ he said, ‘ but there is no 
reason why they should not come to you.” * 

Apparently there was, for no one accepted 
the invitation. , 

H Soon after this famous * déjeuner, her 

Q2 
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Majesty went one morning to pay the cus- 
tomary ‘visit of digestion’ at the Rue du 
Bac. Madame Mohl was in her ordinary 
morning costume,—a costume once seen never 
to be forgotten,—busy dusting the drawing- . 
room, after having counted out the linen that 
had just come home and was spread out on 
the dining-room table, visible through the 
open folding doors. Suddenly, the Queen 
and her suite were shown in. The old lady 
quietly laid down her feather-duster, and, 
beautifully unconscious ‘of herself and her 
toilet, went forward to greet her Majesty. 
The company sat down, and Madame Mohl 
chatted ‘away as pleasantly as usual. 

.A friend to whom she related the ad- 
venture, half an hour after it had occurred, 
remarked that she must have been terribly 
embarrassed at being caught in such a 
plight. , 

‘Not a bit, my dear,’ said Madame Moh]. 
‘fT didn’t mind it in the least; no more did 
the Queen. Her lady did, I dare say, and 
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that fine gentleman who walks after her with 
the keys looked dreadfully disgusted; but 
I could see the Queen was laughing at it all 
in her sleeve.’ 

This intimacy with their royal friends was 
kept alive by letters. M. Mobil, especially, 
wrote often and at great length to the King. 
The correspondence was, no doubt, very in- 
teresting, touching as it did on all the burn- 
ing questions of the day, and sprinkled with 
amusing stories about the Tuileries, the guests 
and manners of the court, racy bons mots 
hitting at the Emperor, etc., all written in 

' the outspoken style peculiar to M. and Ma- 
dame Mohl. The Cabinet noir could,not let 
so piquant a morsel pass untasted, so the 
letters were regularly opened there and 
copied ; the dainty dish was then set before 


the Emperor, who, with his keen sense of |: 
humour, always relished it highly, as M. and. 
Madame Mohl were afterwards assured by one 


who was in his confidence at the time. It was 
not, however, this personage who betrayed 
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the secret of the prison-house to the Mohls. 
Copies of the letters were found at the Tuileries 
during the Commune when the mob broke 
into the palace, and many other secrets were 
brought to light. It will easily be believed 
that this discovery, though it amused her 


‘ exceedingly, did not soften Madame Mahl’s 


heart towards Napoleon III. 


Both M. and Madame Mohl were genuinely 
hospitable, and their hospitality was simple 
and natural, as they were themselves, and free 
from the smallest taint of display. The bonne, 
in her white cap and apron, waited at table, 
except on extraordinary occasions, when a 
man was had in. They had a good cook, 
clever at that old-fashioned cuisine bourgenise 
which, like other good things, is disappearing 
gradually from the face of the land. There 
was no attempt.at fine dishes, but everything 
was excellent, and there was plenty of it; 
‘endugh even for a hungry schoolboy,’ says” 
a venerable Academician, who from youth to 
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uge was an honoured guest gt that hospitable 
board ; ‘and you felt heartily welcome.’ 

Tt sometimes happened that Madame Mohl’s 
hospitality outran her space, and if a dinner, 
owing to some particular circumstance, pro- 
mised to be very interesting she would invite 
more people than she had room for. But - 
neither they nor she minded this. When all 
the seats were taken, she would say to the 
supernumeraries, ‘You can sit down, and wait 
till the others are done, and then you shall 
have your dinner.’ And they were quite 
content to do so. As M. St.-Hilaire says, you 
never thought about the dinner; you were 
thinking of the féte @esprit that was going to 
be served. 

Surely it was to the credit of Parisian 
society that it was so, and that people were so 
eager for invitations to a table where the only 
excess they were likely to indulge in was a 


gourmandise Wesprit. Were the wite and 
savants of the eighteenth century more mate- 
rial than those of the nineteenth? It would 
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almost seem so, if we compare Madame Mob!’s 
simple, wholesome dinner parties with the 
Tucullus-like banquets that Madame Geoffrin 
and Madame du Deffand used to spread for. , 
the same class of guests. Madame du Deffand - 
considered that supper was one of the four 
last ends of man, and, acting’ on this principle, 
she took. infinite.pains to make her petits 
soupers worthy of their important mission ; 
while Madame Geoffrin studied the, secrets of 
the Epicureans, in order that modern philoso- 
phers might fare as, daintily at her, table as the 
Greek poets and sages did in ancient times. 
Madame Mohl, beyond ordering a good 
and abundant meal, gave little thought to the 
mere material details of her entertainments; ~ 
but she took great pains with the intellectual 
menu. She would give time and thought and 
personal trouble to provide for each guest 
intellectually what he would most enjoy, and 
would carefully consider whether this person 
would like to meet the other, and to sit next 
So-and-So. Her great preoccupasion was the 
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combining of congenial elements for all in 
general and particular. 
Her dear friend, Ampére, was the most 
‘invited’ man of his day, and it was, in conse- 


“quence, difficult to secure him. Samson, the 


actor, had expressed a yreat desire to meet 
him, bnd Madaime Mohl, who had taken a 
‘fancy to Samson, determiyted to procure him 
this pleasure. After sounding Ampére, she 
writes to him :— 

‘I forgot yesterday to remind you that 
you told me you would be glad to dine with 
Samson. Souvent femme varie; but if you, a 
man, are above: this, sI should like to know 
what day would suit you this next week. My 
dear M. Ampére, do me this pleasure, and the 
pleasure of giving pleasure to Samson, for 
whom I have a particular weakness. He is 
such a galant horime in his literary opinions ; 
for I maintain that there is a point of honour 
in literary opinions as in all others. I don’t 
know his character, @ ford; but all that I hear 
him say about art, especially about his own, 
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is in such good taste and so noble that I want 
very much to cultivate him. Now, it will be 
1 first-rate opportunity to have him come and 
dine with you, who are a true critic. So 
write me three nice little very legible words, 
saying you will come.’ 

Ampére did go, and the dinner was a 
most delightful one. : 

Mrs. Gaskell wanted to meet M. de Toc- 
queville, and Madame Mohl again appealed to 
Ampére to help her to gratify this wish :— 

‘Can you come and dine on Wednesday, 
to meet Mrs. Gaskell, who adores you? They 
tell me (Mr. Senior tells me) that M. de Toc- 
queville is in Paris without Madame. Will you 
ask him to come with you? If Madame is here 
and would come, I shall be charmed. But I 
beg of you to arrange this, if it be impossible ; 
to ask you to do what is possible would be to 
fall short of my high opinion of you.’ 

While staying at a country house in Eng- 
land, she writes to her friend, Madame Salis 
Schwabe: 
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‘Monsieur Mohl is now jn Paris, and much 
occupied; because there is a meeting of the 
Geographical Society there just now. The 
learned societies from Germany, Russia, 
Sweden, Denmark, Italy, England, &c., have 
each sent some savant to represent them, and I 
was half tempted to go over and give them a 
dinner; but as I am not very strong I ex- 
horted my spouse to give it, and he has invited 
some eleven or twelve menfolk; no ladies. 
Poor soul! I hope he'll miss me and that it 
will be very dull; but I’m afraid the ungallant 


wretches «will not care, and will all talk to- . 1 
gether, and frighten the poor sparrows with... 


their noise. I hope my little cook will make 
them a good dinner.’ ; 

She was never unmindful of the good. 
dinner, but it was always subordinate with 
her to the good talk. Mrs. Bishop (née. 
O’Connor Morris) having disappointed her, 
owing to, some sudden indisposition, Madame. 
Mohl writes: 

‘I was very sorry; but as I always -con- 
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sider a dimer party a morsel of art, I did not 
think cnough of your misfortune in being ill, 
so much did I think of my own. I had 
arranged that you should sit by an American, 
who is considered very learned and especially 
very clever; but, of ‘course, he has nothing 
but his tongue, and when ears are wanting, 
What is tobe expected? Ilis French is limited 
to the useful, and I counted on you to bring 
out the ornamental. 

‘Then, I had a M. Bertholet, thought the 
first. chemist in Europe, can almost invent 
human beings; nay, I believe quite, it is said, 
or some such things. This was for your 
daughter. All stopped short like a concert 
when two of the performers are kept at home! 
It is to be hoped that some other piece of art 
may occur; but luck is all the battle in 
everything. 

“You were very unlucky to be ill in an 
hotel. I don’t go to see you because it would 
be sure to bring you ill luck, and you'll be ih 
bed.’ 
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In 1867, George Eliot’ writes to Madame : _ 
Bodichon : : 

‘We prolonged our stay in Paris in order 
to see Madame Mohl, who was very good’ to 
us: invited the Scherers and other interesting 
people to meet us at dinner on the 29th, and 
tempted us to stay and breakfast with her on 
the 31st, by promising to invite Renan, which 
she did successfully, and so procured us a bit 
of experience that we were glad to have, over 
and above the pleasure of seeing a little more 
of herself and M. Mohl. I like them both, 

and wish there were a chance of knowing 

them better.’ 

Mr. Grant Duff has many pleasant reminis- 
cences of his intercourse with M. Mohl which 
extended at broken intervals over a period of — 
five-and-twenty years. One of his earliest 
recollections is of a dinner party at which 
he met, amongst other remarkable men, M. 
Barthélemy St.-Hilaire, Cousin, Mignet, and 
Villemain. Of the first named he speaks with 

1 Vide George Eliot's Life, vol. iii. obap. i. 
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warm admiration; not a few Frenchriien will 
endorse his estimate of Cousin as ‘ vain, preju- 
diced, paradoxical, and assuming.’ Villemain. 
appeared to him the very perfection of a con: 
versationalist, never giving himself those ‘airs 
of a grey-haired spoilt child which made 
Cousin so curiously disagreeable. ‘ Villemain 
was a delightful raconteur ; talking @ about the 
days of his youth when he was secretary of 
the French Embassy in London, he related 
how he sat long one night talking to'Oenning 
about Simonides, when some fodlishibusybody 
went to the ambassddor and warned hiin to 
interfere lest the English statesman should 
worm State secrets.out of his young subordi- 
nate. He amused the company véry much 
by the account of his having been charged to 
offer Lamartine an embassy, and the poet char- 
acteristically replying that he would ageept 
the post of Ambassador to Vienna provided 
there was a Congress there ! . 

On another occasion, the conversation 
turned on the impending war between Austria 
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and France (in 1859), a,crisis which’ was 
agitating all Europe. The question expanded 
to an historical discussion, and the. Middle 
Ages were ‘attacked and defended. with -the 
vehemence which they seem invariably. to 
provoke. Suddenly Mignet remarked, <I 
have now no doubt that there. will. be. war!’ 
A dead silence followed ; it was broken by 
‘ Cousin’s “exclaiming, ‘Revenone-& Louis X11’ 
There was always gaod talk to be had in 
sueh company. There was the ‘old geologist, 
Elie de Beaumont, of whose innovating ten- 
dencies in science Goethe in his later days 
‘spoke so contemptuously ; there was the octo- 
genarian Regnier (the Sanskritist), cutious 
about Mr. Grant Duff's Eastern experiences 
and plying him with questions; or growing 
enthusiastic about his old pupil, the Comte de 
Paris, a subject on which he always waxed - 
eloquent; there was Khanikoff, the Russian - 
traveller and diplomatist; there was Bentham, 
the botanist ; there was Ernest Renan, always © 
brilliant, subtle, persuasive; there was, first 
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and last, the host himself, with his pungent 
esprit, his dry humour, his inexhaustible fund 
of anecdote always ready to illustrate every | 
opinion and add interest to every argument. 
Once his guests were talking about the revo- 
lution of ’48 and the Utopia that it represented 
to so many; M. Mohl agreed that the hopes 
of the people rose very high at that moment ; 
he had himself heard Louis Blane say, turn- 
ing to the crowd that pressed round him as 
he was getting into his carriage, ‘I hope the 
time will come when we shall all have our 
carriages!’ upon which some one called out: 
« And, then, who will drive me?’ 

With such social elements, it would seem 
as if every dinner party must inevitably have 
heen delightfully pleasant ; but Madame Moh] 
was hard to please; her standard, in this 
department at least, was very high. As she 
said to Mrs. Bishop, a dinner party was a 
work of art in its way,.and, perhaps, as she 
did so much to make the work perfect, she 
had a right to be exacting towards her guests 
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whom she looked upon as responsible fellow- 
artists. She had a comical habit of taking 
notes, afterveach little dinner, of the way her 
guests had behaved: ‘M. X—— took no 
trouble to make himself agreeable. Madame 
Y. 
hurry again. M. Z——. went away too soon: 
very rude of him. M. A—— was delightful,’ 





was grumpy: sha’n’t ask her in a 


- and so on. 


The sums of money lavished on eating and 
drinking at dinner parties excited Madame 
Mohl’s indignation, both as a vulgar display 
on the part of the hosts, and as underrating 


’ people’s capacity for enjoying worthier things. 


Some one enlarging, in her presence, on the 
‘splendid hospitality’ of a very rich family in 
Paris, she retorted furiously, ‘ Hospitality ! 
Humph! Purse-pride and ostentation, that’s 
what it is! Those people don’t care a button 
about offering hospitality to their friends; 
they are only thinking. of showing off thar 
inoney, and being called stylish. I can’t 
abide such people!’ The;-lamentatiops of 
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others, who refrained from exercising hospi- 
tality according to their means, on the plea 
that they could not do so properly, were just 
as peremptorily snubbed. ‘Why should not 
you suppose a friend as ready to eat a good 
plain dinner at your table as at his own?’ 
‘she asked of one of these grumblers. ‘It is 
vanity and purse-pride that prevent people 
being hospitable, half the time. “Why should 
we think it necessary to provide our friends 
with ten times as much to eat and drink as 
they are in the habit of having at home?’ 
Dinner parties were for her opportunities for 
talk, the means, not the end; they were a 
kind of intellectual picnic, to which every one 
brought a contribution towards the common 





meal. Esprit, not eating and drinking, was ~ 


‘ 


Tt would be difficult to exaggerate M. 
Mohl’s hospitality, his generosity, and his 


the bait that lured people to her board. 


indifference to money for its own sake, but 
these qualities were joined, as it often happens, 
to a proportionate horror of waste. | It was a 
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positive annoyance to him to see other people 
squander their money, or destroy their pro- 
perty from carelessness. The wasteful éx- 
penditure of English establishments was a 
downright discomfort to him. He used to 
relate, as a grievance, how when staying ata 
nobleman’s country place, he was always 
careful to put out the candles in his room 
before coming down to dinner, and the 
moment his back was turned housemaids 
came and lighted them again! One evening 
he had occasion to go up three times to fetch 
something in his room, and each time he put 


out the candles, and found them lighted when . 
he returned. ‘What foolish waste, when | 


there was no one in the room all those 


hours!’ he would remark in relating this 


proof of extravagant housekeeping. 

With all her tact and her care to draw 
congenial spirits together,, Madame Moll 
could not prevent them from occasionally 
disagreeing ; but these little movements gene- 


rally had no worse result than to exercise her ~ 
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wit and cleverness. One Friday evening, in 
1860 (before that memorable one that has 
been mentioned), Madame Ristori was pre- 
sented to a lady bearing one of the most 
illustrious of contemporary Catholic names. 
They sat down together on a sofa, and one 
who was present recalls the look of intense 
admiration which the grande dame bent on 
the beautiful actress as she conversed with 
her. They chatted very cordially for a time ; 
then some evil spirit brought the Italian 
situation on the tapis, and the Comtesse de 
M——, with the warmth of a loyal Catholic, 
denounced Garibaldi’s invasion and the wrongs 





committed against the Holy See. Madame 
Ristori, whose sympathies on the Liberal side 
were equally strong, fired up in defence of the 
United Italy movement, and with that incom- 
parable gesture that had thrilled a larger 
audience the previous evening,‘ Ah, madame,’ 
she exclaimed, ‘I admire Pius IX., but I am & 

an Italian before all things!” 

Every eye was turned on the two ladies, 
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and the excited salon was wondering what was 
going to happen, when Madame Mohl, like a 
beneficent fairy, stepped in, and entreated 
Madame Ristori to fulfil her promise of reciting 
something. The latter, with equal tact and 
grace, at once consented, and declaimed a 
passage from the Paradiso! with admirable 
power and pathos. 


Madame Mohl was known to all the world 
as a femme Wesprit, but to those who knew her 
best she was better than this; she was essen- 
tially a femme de coeur. She was always a 
very economical person, and in later years 
economy had degenerated into something very 
near avarice, the result, in a measure, of mental 
decay; but only those who were the objects 


‘Madame Moh] had a passionate admiration for the 
Divina Commedia, having been inoculated in youth with the 
worship of Dante by Fauriel. ‘1 would give both my lan 
guages to understand Dante's Ia: with the ease I bave in 

a» French, which I know better than Rnglish, she writes to a 
friend ; - but even chewing and chewing him, as the birds do 
to get at the kernel of a grain of millet, he is the preateat 
genius in the world,’ 
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of her kindness knew how much real generosity 
had always redeemed this tendency, even in 
the days when her means were limited. One 
or two instances will illustrate this. 

She met at the house of Madame 
Cheuvreux' a.lady who gained her livelihood 
by copying manuscripts. Madame Mohl heard 


' Those who have read J. J. Ampére’s letters, etc., will 
be familiar with the name of this charming friend of his. It 
was somewhere about 1855 that Madame Mobl wrote to 
Ampere this letter, which, with many others, has been con- 
fided to me by Madame Cheuvreux :— 

‘You said you would introduce me to Madame Cheuvreux, 
I now summon you to keep your word. If you are too busy, 
tell me ther day, her hour, and if she will have me I will go 
and see her. Life is short, and I hate putting off. There is a 
lady who used to say to her husband, “ Or, cela, je veux entrer 
dans mon avenir tout de suite.” Her hair is white, and he is 
always saying to her, “ We will keep this for our avenir.” I 
think that saying of hers ought to become an axiom. I adopt 
it. Ihave lots of grey hairs; I won’t pull them out; I won't 
be plucked, as 1 see many ladies are; and I want to do and to 
have immediately whatever I want to do and have, I love 
you. I tell you I do. You are an ingrate. Never mind. 
Que must make the best of the friends ong has.’ 

She did enter immediately into the enjoyment of this 
future, and found in Madame Cheuvreux a warmth of response 
which made it easy to do so. The proverbial hospitality of 
Stors was a source of great pleasure to M. and Madame Mohl 
in happy days, and a refuge to the survivor when these were 
past. 
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that she was very poor, gnd, being always 
exceedingly gracious to persons in a dependent 
or trying position, she asked this lady to come 
and see her. The lady did, and was very 
kindly received. Presently Madame Moh left 
the room abruptly, and, coming back, stuffed 
something into her muff. - ‘Carry this away,’ 
she said, ‘and say nothing about it. Come 
soon again to see me; I may have some work 
for you.’ Another visitor was announced, so 
the lady took leave. On examining the con- 
tents of her muff she found a roll of three 
hundred francs in gold. 

Madame Chetuvreux relates another delicate 
trait of Madame Mohl’s generosity :— 

One morning, at eight o'clock, Madame 
Cheuvreux’s servant, a new footman, came to 
say that ‘there was a poor woman in the hall 
who desired to see Madame.’ The poor woman 
proved to be Madame Mobl. ‘My dear,’ she 
said, ‘the sale of ’s atelier takes place 
to-day at two o'clock, and you must run all 
over the place and make everybody come to 
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it;. they must buy up. everything, and pay 
good prices, for the money is wanted” Ma- 
dame Cheuvreux promised to do what she 
could. Madame Mohl was with difficulty 
persuaded to take a cup of coffee before 
hurrying away to beat up other buyers, and 
she was running all over Paris till the hour 
of: the sale, at which she arrived punctually. 
When it was over Madame Cheuvreux offered 
to take her home. She hesitated a moment, 
but accepted, and was followed to the carriage . 
by two porters bearing boxes and parcels, : 
which were piled up on the vacant seat. 

‘My dear,’ she explained, ‘you won’t say 
anything about it, but I have bought upa few 
things that I know Madame holds to, and 
I will send them to her when all this business 





is over.’ She had spent nearly two thousand 
francs in this act of kindness to the friend of 





her youth, the beautiful Louise » NOW an 
aged widow in straitened circumstances. They 
had come together again after long years of 
estrangement, the immediate -cause of their 


‘ 
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reconciliation being some injustice committed 
against Louise’s husband by the Government, 
which aroused Madame Mohl’s bitterest indig- 
nation and warmest sympathy. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Inv 1870 M. and Madame Mohl went to 
England for their annual visit, which was- 
prolonged, as in the case of so many others, 
by the outbreak of the Franco-German war. 
Her anxiety all through this time was intense. 
Her friends left nothing undone to make her 
sojourn amongst them agreeable in itself, but 
she remained bitterly sad at heart. M. Mohl 
was, ‘naturally, still more so. It was im- 
possible, it would have been unnatural, that 
he, a German by blood, birth, and early as- 
sociations, should not rejoice with his father- 
land, should not vibrate to the triumph of | 
German armies, however sincerely he might, 
on the other hand, mourn for the misfortunes 
of France, and feel for the defeat of her brave 
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soldiers. Blood is thicker than water, and no 
adoption, no grafted affections, no sense of 
gratitude for obligations generously conferred, 
could stifle the voice of nature, and make 
Julius Mohl, the son of German parents, with 
unadulterated German blood in his veins, 
curse the triumph of German arms and bewail 
like a Frenchman the glory of German warriors 
and statesmen. 

That he ever uttered a word which could 
be construed into satisfaction at the disasters 
of France no one who knew him ought to have 
credited ; yet there were some persons who 
reported that both he and his wife, who owed 
so much fo France and French society, had 
turned against their adopted country in her 
hour of sorrow, and had nothing but hard 
words for her. These stories found credence 
in certain quarters. It is probable that those 
who repeated them were glad to shift upon M. 
and Madame Mohl the unpatriotic things they 
were ashamed to say from themselves. That 
Madame Mohl gave small quarter to the 
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criminal blunders and the ignorance of some 
of the French leaders we can well imagine ; 
that she poured out vitriol in gallons on the 
head of Celui-ci, and denounced him in the 
strongest language to be found in the dic- 
tionary, we can also readily believe; but that 
she rejoiced in the downfall of France, and 
turned against her in her humiliation, no one 
who had any knowledge of her character 
ought for a moment to have believed. 

M. Moh was so annoyed by these reports 
that he wrote to the Times! denying them. 
Madame Salis Schwabe, herself a German, 
bears witness to the injustice of them. ‘I 
had the privilege of having deat Mr. Mohl 
staying with me during two of those dreadful 
months,’ she writes to me, ‘and I can assure 
you he was perfectly unhappy because, owing 
to the siege, he was prevented returning to 
his adopted Fatherland. I thought him at 
the time almost more French than a French- 


1 T have not been able to find this letter in the Times, but 
several of my friends distinctly remember seeing it there. 
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man. He felt acutely the error of Napoleon 
TL. in declaring the war, but this did not 
make him less ardent in his love for France 
and his friends there.’ 

When Madame Cheuvreux met M. Mohl, 
on his return to Paris after the siege, she 
accosted him with, ‘Well, my dear friend, you 
must be sorry that you ever made yourself 
a Frenchman!’ He replied unhesitatingly, 
‘No, I am not sorry. If it were to be done 
over again, I would do it.’ 

In speaking to Madame d’Abbadie, on re- 
turning from a visit to Germany some time 
after the war, Madame Mohl said, ‘ Nations 
squint in looking at one another; we must 
discount what Germany and France say of 
each other.’ She herself called for a liberal 
discount in construing her exaggerated lan- 
guage into its real meaning. For instance, 


when M. Forgues was translating Dickens for - 


the Revue des Deuce Mondes, and making 
large cuttings out of the original, by order of 
the editor, Madame Mohl was furious, and | 
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meeting Madame Cheuvreux, ‘ Your friend 
Forgues is a canaille!’ she burst out, ‘he is 
destroying Dickens. I don’t ever want to set 
eyes on him again !’ 


A person who distributed epithets with 


such odd perception of their value was not to 
be taken au sériewz in moments of abnormal: 


excitement. Both in praise and blame she 
used words with very various degrees’ of 
precision. 

‘Come and dine to meet General Fox,’ 
_ she wrote one day to Ampére; ‘he can’t bear’ 
Cousin, but you are his passion!’ 


We cannot wonder if, in her excitement 


during the lamentable progress of the war, 
she sometimes talked in a way that led the 
uninitiated to suppose that she was dénouncing 
the nation, when she only meant to denounce 


the men who were bringing all this- misery 


upon it. 

‘The moment peace was sigried M. “Mohl 
went back to Paris. His wife was to have 
followed him in a few days; but the Com- 
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mune broke out, and made this impossible. 
The interval of separation was a time of cruel 
anxiety to her. The accounts that- came 
from Paris were more horrible than those 
which had been coming throughout the siege. 
The city, already battered by German artillery, 
was now a prey to the more savage horrors 
of civil war; and many of those dear to 
Madame Mohl were, she believed, exposed 
with her husband to violent death at the 
hands of a populace exasperated to madness 
by the strain of hunger and nervous excite- 
ment. For the first time in her life, it’ 
occurred to Madame Mohl that M. Mohl : 
might die and leave her behind him, and from 





the moment this possibility presented itself - 


to her she was half crazed with anxiety. But - 
she went about her life just as usual, never 
parading. this distress’ of mind, but doing what, 
she could to escape from it; s0 much so .that 
thosé who met her in society, at dinners and 
garden-parties, the centre of attention, and 
always racy and amusing, thought she must 
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be heartlessly indifferent to her husband’s 
danger. 

Mrs. Ritchie (Thackeray) penitently con- 
fesses to having so misjudged her. ‘I could’ 
not. bear,’ she, tells me, ‘to see her going 
about everywhere here, while dear M. Moh} 
was in such danger over there, and I used to 
keep opt of her way. Now that I am older, 
I see that it is better for people to be natural 
and live their own lives simply, than to poser 
anxiety, which is none the less from not being 
acted too.’ 


Mrs. Ritchie was one of ‘the few English 


friends who saw M. Mohl when he was alone 
in the Rue du Bac, while it was ‘being 
threatened on all sides by the rebel mob. 
‘During the-Commune,’ she says, ‘I went to 
see M. Mohl with my cousin, Miss Ritchie, to 
beg him to come away with us: but he de- 
scribed his quiet life, his daily visits, un- 
molested, to the Bibliothéque ; he pointed to 
the’gardens from his window, to his books, and 
shook his head at the idea of coming away. 
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a 


He then began to praise his’ two maids. (They 
were the same who were so faithful sodifadante 
Mohl after his death.) ‘Think ofsthiée two 
impossible women,’ he said, ‘ here all through 
the siege, half starved, and saying to me when 
T returned, “ You will find the preserves quite 


safe, sir, in the cupboard. We only-used” 


two pots.” I felt inclined to break every pot 
on the shelf, I was so angry with them !’ 
When the insurrection was crushed, and 


the gates opened, Madame Mohl started off to’ 


Paris with the Dean and Lady Augusta.- Her 
Joy at being’home again was exuberant as a 
child’s. She skipped along the streets,. and 
was in ‘raptures at the sight of everything. 
But her dear, beautiful Paris was never the 


same place to her after 1870. Perhaps’ ite 


has never been the same place to any of us. 
Society was broken up. Streets and palaces 
that were burnt down have been rebuilt, most 
- of them ; but the social edifice once destroyed 
is not so easily reconstructed. Even so wide 


and heterogeneously composed a circle as 
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that of the Rue du Bac was snapped ‘asunder 
at too many points for the chain to relink 
itself again, not, at least, for a long time to 
come. Many old friends had left Paris, and 
gone to live in the provinces: some remained 
away in their country places; foreigners, who 
had taken root in France, folded their tent, 
and went away for good and all. Everything 
was changed. The pleasant place was no 
more the same, because so many of the 
pleasant people were gone. ss 

M. Mohl never recovered the stiock and 
strain of that dreadful year. He was a man 
to suffer deeply from an impersonal grief. | 
He took the downfall of France greatly to 
heart ; and it was a sharp pain to him, too, 
to find that his German birth was now ie-‘ 
membered where it had formerly been for: . 
gotten. He loved his adopted country better 
and more wisely than many born Frenchmen, 
and it was bitter to him to find that many 
doubted this, and that his German -origin 


made a barrier now between him and some 
a 
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of them. Family afflictione followed soon 
upon this national sorrow. His brother’s death 
was a heavy blow. His health began to fail. 
Every one saw this but his wife. He was ten 
years younger than she, and the possibility 
of his dying first had never occurred to her, 
except during that anxious time when he was 
alone in Paris. She saw him suffering and 
growing more and more: feeble, and she was 
very unhappy, but not the ‘least alarmed. 
She had entire confidence in Dr. Richet’s skill 
to restore him in due course to health, «T 
owe an. everlasting gratitude to M. Richet, 
. Whose science and incomparable skill have 
made the poor cripple walk,’ she writes to 
Madame Cheuvreux, and announces trium- 
phantly that M. Mohl had been out to pay a 

visit, ‘in spite of his legs.’ . 
"Later on, when every one but herself saw 
there was not a shadow of hope, she writes, in 
answer to the repeated invitation to Stors,} 
‘I am looking forward to a Jéte in being 

* Madame Cheuvreux’ country place, near Paris, 

$2 
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amongst you all, and hope to get back a little 
of my entrain near you, whom Heaven has 
endowed with the power of putting every one 
about you in good spirits.’ 

But her blindness did not alter the fact 
that M. Mohl was going from her. One 
morning Mrs. Wynne Finch met the Doctor 
coming out of the house, and learned from 
him that the end was close at hand; it might 
be in a few days, perhaps sooner. She found 
Madame Mohl just as usual, quite unaware of 
the truth. There was something dreadful and 


pathetic in this unconsciousness. It seemed” 
crucl to undeceive her, and still more cruel . 


not to do so. Mrs. Wynne Finch, with the 
courage of a true friend, resolved to tell her 
the truth.. She broke it to her as tenderly as 
she could: ‘ Indeed, indeed, there is danger, 
my dear friend. The time is “Wery short, and 
it would be: cruel and selfish, B feel; not 't6, 
tell you,’ . 

At first the poor soul did not; tied Sania 
not, understand. She “shrink “away ibrily 
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from the merciful cruelty of the revela- 
tion. 

‘It is not true! I don’t believe it! 
There is no danger; they never said there 
was any danger !’ she cried, and turned away, 
like a vexed child, and ran out of the room, 
back to M. Mohl, ‘reeling with the shock,’ 
as she afterwards confessed. 

But her eyes were opened. The moment 
they fell upon him she saw that he was dying. 
She never left his side again for a moment. 
She watched by him all that night, holding 

his hand, while he struggled for breath. 
Sometimes he stroked her face. 

‘That stroking has been an ineffable 
comfort to me,’ she wrote, a year later, to’ 
Mrs. Wynne Finch: ‘it was an endearment 
when he could not speak,—the only sign he 
could give me of his affection, and that he 
knew it was I'who was beside him?’ He died 
in the night of the 3rd af. January, aaa 


? The most important of M. Mohl’ ‘works i s his ‘eenaata 
of the Shab-Naneh (Book of Kings) of Firdousl, with the 
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During that last day, when she watched 
him passing away, conscious now that he was 
going from her, Madame Mohl found courage 

ta ask her husband about his last wishes 
concerning certain things he had at heart: 
amongst others, she asked him what he should 
like her to do with his dear books, his most 
precious possession. ‘Shall I give them in 
your name to the library at Stuttgart?’ she 
said. 

But he replied, ‘No; sell them here. 
That is the way to make books useful; they 
go to those who want them.’ 

She had often heard him say the same 


Persian text opposite the French version. The publication of 
this work occupied him from 1888 to the close of his life. 
After his death Madame Mohl brought out a smaller edition 
of the Shah-Naneh, more accessible to students than the mag- 
nificent six-folio one which stands as the chief monument of 
her husband’s Oriental lore. His earliest publications were 
translations from the Chinese of the Y-King and the Ohi-Kiog, 
and fragments of Zoroaster from the Persian. 

Madame Mohl also collected and reprinted in two volumes 
her husband’s reports on Oriental Studies all over the world, 
delivered yearly to the Asiatic Society for over thirty years, 
and which the learned say contribute the most remarkable 
evidence of his own wide and deep knowledge of the subject. 
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thing. He had-spent forty years in collecting 
his Oriental library, and used to say, ‘It is 


out possessing certain books,’ 


Three days after his death, two booksellers" 


from Leipsic wrote to Madame Mohl, offering 
to purchase his library; but she would not 
hear of letting it out of Paris. She bad the 
books sold at the house as soon as it was 
possible. The sale and its inevitably painful 
details excited and distressed her to frenzy, 
‘I suffered so intensely,’ she wrote to Madame 
Scherer, some days later, ‘ at seeing the brutal 
manner in which those creatures kicked my 
dear husband’s books about when taking them 
away, I was so miserable at having had that 
beast of a bookseller to manage it, that, after 
the dreadful day in which they finished the 
sack of my house, I begged none of my friends 
would speak to me of the transaction. I was 
in a state of irritability nothing can describe, 
and obliged to repeat to myself that I had 
done it because he had told me, and I could 





ne) 


impossible to write on those subjects withe : 


4 
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not disobey him. Since then, two ‘or three 
friends have comé to tell me about. it; but I 
begged them to give me no details. My. feel-' 
ing was as if my dear husband was being 
dissected. I can’t write to you without tears. 

‘But I know I am like a treature without 
askin. I ought to have known the public by 
this time: What is so disgusting, too, ig that 
after spending his life in setting up this odious 
Asiatic Society, spreading knowledge and 
spending his mind, they won't give to it 
a lodging big enough to place the books! 
There was one in the Pglais Mazarin ; it has 
been divided, and M. Regnier, who does his 
best, tells me half the books are packed in 
cases, for want of room. My dining-roont is 
crammed with the pamphlets of the Société, 
which my dear husband lodged here. 

‘I have asked Regnier where I should * 
send them. He says, “ Pray, keep them ; 
we have not room.” The English friends of 
my dear husband are astounded ; they have 
heard so much of the liberality of the French 


« 
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Government for science and easing and 
giving room, ete.’ he 2 

Her one interest in life heneeforth was her | ff 
husband’s memory and work, and everything 
cotinected with them. Her grief for him was 
inconsolable. It had in it something of the 
child’s inability to realize death. She could 
not realize that he had gone away; never to 
come back'to her. She had for a long time 
the forlorn look that made some one who 
saw her passing in the street say, ‘ Poor old 
soul, she looks like a lost dog, going about 
searching for his master.’ . 

Some time after M. Mohl’s death, she came 
upon’ a pocket-book of his, carefully tied up 
and put away ina drawer in his room. She 
was in the act of opening it, when a sudden , 
terror stayed her hand. ‘Suppose,’ she thought, 
‘it should contain a remembrarice of some 
other woman,—something that would show me 
he had not always loved me as I believe?’ 

For fifteen days she went and looked at that 
little book, and put it back without opening 
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it. At last, she told Madame d’Abbadie. 
‘T feel as if my fate was in that pocket-book,’ 
she said. ‘If it should contain what I dread, 
it would kill me. I could not bear it!’ 

Madame’ d’Abbadie insisted on her at 
once convincing herself of the folly and in- 
justice of these fears. They went together 
into the deserted room, and the loving, 
youthfulzhearted old woman, in fear and 
trembling, opened the pocket-book. It con- 
tained some’ early and very tender letters of 
her own to M. Mohl. She was completely 
overcome by this touching proof of his faith- 
ful affection. ; . 

In the following summer,'Madame Mohl 
went to see her niece, Mrs. Vickers ; ‘ my kind- 
est friend,’ she calls her. Later, she went to 
her old friend, Mrs. Simpson (née Nassau 
Senior), at Bournemouth. ‘It was easy to 
sce,’ says Mrs. Simpson,’ ‘that she had re- 
ceived a shock from which she would never 


' Vide Macmillan, September 1883, ‘Recollections of 
Madame Mohl,’ 
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recover. She was incapable of dismal despon- _ 
dency, and her elastic spirit rebounded at 
intervals. She loved the sea and the woods, 
and all the sights and sounds of the country. 
The house contained an excellent library of 
many interesting old books, and into these 
she plunged eagerly. We had a houseful 
of children and young people (with whom 
she was a great favourite), and a basket 
pony-carriage, which carried her about and 
saved her much trouble.’ 

Soon after her return to Paris from these 
visits, Madame Mohl had an accident which 
shook her a good deal. She tells the any 
herself to Madame Scherer : 


‘Dear Friend,—I have been out these last 
two days, though I have an arnica poultice 
on my shin just below the knee. If M, 
Haureau had not been tall and strong, I 
should have been killed, and my dear hus- 
band’s papers would have been dispersed or 


lost; for who has time to look after the _ 
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remains of those who are gone! I cannot 
express how glad I ain my life was spared, 
on that account, 

‘It was coming down a dirty dingy old 
staircase in the Imprimerie, which, like a 
goose, I had consented to go over and see ; 
not that I cared one button about it, but my 
pet niece, Margy, had so caught at the pro- 
posal of M. Haureau to show it to us that I 
had not the heart to refuse. He was pre- 
ceding us downstairs, three .or four steps 
lower Shall I ever forget the terrer when I 
felt myself fall! I fainted away with sheer 
fright, for “nothing was knocked but my. legs, 
and luckily I was light enough, not! ‘to’ knock 
down M, Hanreau, arfd-hurl him and myself 





down to the bottom; but how my ‘legs were 
so much hurt I can’t, imagine. I have just 
been a fortnight a prisoner. 
‘Indeed, I wish you were nearer. It 
would be the greatest comfort -to me. My 
dear Madame d’Abbadie will not be here till 
April. It was only my terrible loss last year 


+ 
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that made her and her, husband spend a 
winter here; for, like queer people, which 
they are, they spend the spring and part of 
the summer in Paris, and the autumn and 
winter in the Pyrenees, where they pretend it 


is warmer. I have other worthy neighbours, : 


—not delightful, like Madame d’Abbadie, but 


kind,—and they too are obliged to leave ‘ 


Paris in the winter. Is it not ridiculous? ae 


It was no pretence to say she rejoiced her 


life had been spared for the sake of M. Mohl's 
papers. Her. sole interest and ocenpation 
now were thesé papers and his works, and all 
connected . with. them. , She’ was. ready, for 
this, to foil up and down. dark. stairs in 

the Imprimerie and the Institut and all over 
the busy city. ‘My. dear ‘husband’s Shah- 
Naneh, the small edition, is going on printing 
rapidly,’ she writes to Madame Scherer. ‘It 
is only a translation into French, nota word 
of Fersian, which he luckily had said to many 
friends that he would publish. I have fal- 
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filled his wish. Do you think M. Scherer 
would give an account of it in the Temps? I 
don’t think it is necessary to be an Orientalist 
to do so, but of course I can’t judge. Just 
ask him what he thinks. I am sure he will 
judge rightly,’ 

Her great consolation was reading over 
M. Mohl’s letters. ‘I am going to Stors to- 
morrow,’ she writes to Madame Scherer, ‘ and 
I shall remain there three weeks, if they 
don’t get tired of me. I have refuséd going 
there ever since my husband is gone. I have 
been so happy there with him, and they were 
so fond of him! Madame Cheuvreux made 


me promise to go this year.... It is a. 


pleasant house, with a variety of visitors. - I 


may stay in my room as long asI please, and — 


I take with me my dear husband’s letters, 
that are a perfect chronicle. All those who 
have read them say, ‘You ought to publish 
them.” I take them with me to reread them. 
Perhaps, on studying them under that: point 


of view, I may think about it; but I should- 


‘ 
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not. decide without advice.’ Whether | owing 
to her own judgment, or the advice of her 
friends, these letters were never printed. 

In the year 1877 Madame Mohl went to . 
visit her husband’s family in Germany. His 
two nieces,’ whose presence, as young ladies, 
had periodically brightened the Rue du Bac, 
were both married in Germany: one to the 
celebrated Professor Helmholtz, the other 
to Baron von Schmidt Zabierow, governor of 
Carinthia. Madame Mohl loved both these 
nieces of her husband’s as if they had been 
her own. ‘I am very ill,” she wrote to 
Madame Cheuvreux, ‘but, all the same, I 
mean to go to the marriage of my dear niece 
at Heidelberg. It is a love match, quite 
according to my principles, but not at all 
according to my interest, for she is going . 
to live in Hungary.’ 

While in Berlin, Madame Mohl was the. 
guest of Frau von Helmholtz, and the mosi 


* Ida and Anna yon Mohl, daughters of Robert von Mehl. 
* The great physiologist, resident in Berlin. 
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distinguished persons in German society vied 
in showing her attention. The Empress Au- 


gusta received her in a private audience at , 


the Palace, and expressed herself as charmed 
with the old lady’s raciness and_ brilliant 
conversational powers. At a soirée where 
Madame Mohl was presented to the Crown 
Prince and Princess, the Prince sat and talked 
with her en téte-d-téte for a long time; and 
she wsed to boast of having had a ‘delight- 
ful flirtation’ with H.IH. An Englishwoman, 
she took great pride in ‘ our Princess, as with 
a sense of proprietorship she always called 
the future Empress of Germany. 

But when friends and kindred had done 
their best, life had to be taken up where she 
had Jeft it. On returning home the loneliness 
seemed greater than ever. She had closed, her 
door to every one for a year after her hus- 
band’s death, and when, at the end of that 
time, she opened it, it was a@ surprise to her to 
find how many of her former assiduous visitors 


had forgotten the way there. She’ would ask, 
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like a petulant child,* Why don’t people come 
and see me? TI used to have visitors all day 
long ; and now, nobody comes f’ The:.com- 
plaint sounded very sad in the empty salon 
that she had done so much to make attrac. 
tive, and where she had been so happy to see 
the crowd coming all day long.’ : 

She had worked hard to maké her salon - 
perfect. in its way, and she had succeeded ; 
and now, at the end of the day, nothing re- 
mained but the pained surprige of being for- 
saken by the clever, agreeable ‘people who for 
a long half century had continually climbed 
her stair, and never found it too steep. It 
was a sad return for the labour of a lifetime, 
for all the trouble she had taken to afuse her 
fellow creatures. Few persons did more in 
their time than Madame Mohl to make life 
pleasant and cheétful to those around them; 
and when we consider how dull most people 
find life, how impatiently they chafe against 
’ the dulness, making it worse by clumsy and 
foolish efforts to improve it, one must confess 


T 
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that anybody who provides a centre of cheer- 
ful, refined, and healthy recreation for a large - 
circle of human beings deserves well of man- 
kind. It was ungrateful of the children of 
this world to forsake in her loneliness the 
kindly, spirituelle old lady who had taken 
such pains to amuse them. 

One day, during her widowhood, Madame 
Mohl said to Madame Cheuvreux, ‘I have all 
my life striven to please; but I cannot forgive 
myself for having lost many opportunities, 
for not devoting more care to it.’ After a 
moment's reflection she added: ‘ Car au fond, 
il n’y a que cela.’ ; 

She had come to the end of it now, and ; 
found out what the fond was worth. 

She was extraordinarily faithful in her 
own friendships, and few things gave her 
more pleasure than getting back a friend of 
old times, whom circumstances of one kind or 
another had parted her from. M. de Maupas 
when a very young man had been an habitué 
of Mrs. Clarke’s salon, but had drifted away 
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from Mary years before her marriage. He 
had then taken office under Celui-ci, and 
become consequently ‘ unfit for decent com- 
pany. But the Empire had fallen; the late 
Minister of Police was now an old man, 
broken in health, paralyzed, and a great suf- 
ferer. The Comtesse de ,an old friend of 
his and of Madame Mohl’s, mentioned her 





name to him one day. He brightened up, and 
said, ‘She was the most spirituelle woman I 
ever knew,’ and added some kindly remarks 
abouther. Madame de repeated this to 
Madame Mohl, who was greatly pleased, and, 
_ fetching a portrait in crayons that she had 
taken of M. de Maupas in the days of his 
youth, she begged Madame de ——. to take it 
to him; but Madame de ——~ said, ‘No; you 





must take it to him yourself; that will make 
it much more welcome. And you know it is 
one of the works of mercy to visit the sick.’ 
Madame Mohl consented to perform this 
work of mercy. Her visit was announced, 
and all the family were assembled to greet 
T2 
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her. M. de Maupas, unable to rise from his 
chair, gave her a welcome that touched her 
deeply. The two old friends sat a long 
while together, working bright incantations 
on one another with that magic little sesame, 
‘Vous souvenez-vous?’ which opens the en- 
chanted palace of the past, and enters its 
echoing chambers, and conjures up its visions 
so delightfully. He invited her to dine, and 
several distinguished persons were asked to 
meet her. This pleasant gathering was one 
of her last gleams of social glory. No pretty 
young débutante at her first ball, Madame 
says, ever had a greater ovation 
than this nonogenarian lady at that dinner 


de 





party. There was no question of politics, 
or anything but the pleasure of the meeting 
after long estrangement. 

Madame Mohl had never in her youngest 
days loved solitude; but it was now unendur- 
able to her. From the time of her husband’s 
death, she dreaded being left alone for a day. 
In 1880 she went, as usual, to England, and 
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from Wormstall (Berkshire) she writes to 
Madame Scherer : bs 

‘I am the better already for being here. , 
T left Paris because I fell into the most inde- 
scribable state. I did not see a soul from 
Monday to Saturday! I never saw Paris so 
utterly abandoned. I came here to my niece, 
who is my kindest friend, and I am much 
better: but I find I must not be entirely 
alone, which I did not know before. Every- 
body had left town at the beginning of July, 
and the last twenty days were new to me, 
and made me acquainted with myself. 

‘I go from this in three weeks to my 
friend Mrs. Simpson, at Bournemouth. If I 
like it, I stay; if not, I go. But there are 
some nice people there,—a certain Lady 
Shelley, whom I would go some miles’ to see 
any day. ... I have learned to be very 
humble, for I find I cannot be alone. I must 
have some one. I don’t mean that I want 
people to love me, but I must have some 
society.’ 





2 
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From another hospitable country house 
she writes a few weeks later : 

‘I am staying at one of my oldest and 
best friends, Mrs. Bonham Carter, the mother 
of my dear Hilary Carter... . If I make 
mistakes pray forgive me, for there is a 
woman chattering at my ears such nonsense ! 
I never heard such an impudent ass, since I 
have not had the pleasure of seeing and 
hearing creatures of my own sex oftener than 
Lliked! 

‘Iam ashamed, my dear, good friend, of 
iny silence. The fact is, I am grown so stupid 
that I often sit a long time doing nothing, 
hardly thinking from extreme low spirits. 
Instead of growing better from the habit of 
loneliness, I am perhaps worse, and the loss 
of my dear husband seems more and more 
a ruin of everything... . I stayed with my 
niece, Mrs. Vickers, in Berkshire, till the 14th 
of August, when she went to Wilbad. Then 
I came on here to a most charming place, 
eight or ten miles from London. Mrs. Bonham 
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Carter is the mother of my dear friend, who 
died years ago. She lived’ with me several 
years in Paris, studying painting. She was 
the dearest and best friend I ever had, and 
my dear husband loved her as much as J did. 
We were sadly cut up at her death; it must 
be more than sixteen years ago. How time 
passes! Ter mother and sister, whom I am 
staying with now, are as kind to me as she 
would have been herself. These friends are 
so kind that I feel more sorry to leave them 
than I can tell, which I must do soon : first, 
from mere discretion ; secondly, because I 
want to see some nephews in Leicestershire in 
September. I think of returning to Paris in 
October, but I am uncertain at what date. 
The fact is, I dread being in Paris empty. 71 
stayed there this year till the 25th of July, 
and I was nearly two months without seeing 
any one. I thought myself capable of bear- 
ing such solitude, but I was not, and I dare 
not run the risk again.’ 

She returned to Paris at the end of Sep- 
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tember, and on the lst of October she writes 
to Madame Scherer : 


‘Dear Friend,—I this instant found your 
letter. I came back’ on Wednesday night, 
the 29th, from Loridon, which I had quitted 
at seven in the morning. 

‘I seem as if I had lost my dear husband 
last week, and I never, never shall get over it. 
I went to Pére La Chaise to-day with my 
niece, Ida.’ 


The old cemetery, with its silent chapels 
and flowering tombs, has witnessed few more 
touching scenes than that of the aged widow 
sitting, one cold morning, on a high spot, and 
looking on from a distance while they car- 
ried her hushand’s coffin from its temporary, 
resting-place to the grave she had made ready 
for it, and then stealing quietly away, weeping 
under her black veils, and returning unseen 
to the desolate home. 


But her health was giving way. She 
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suffered at times Very much, and, like- most 
people living alone, she was apt to neglect 
herself. Finally, however, she was induced 
to have advice. 

‘Lam already the better for the treatment 
of Dr. Guéneau de Mussy,’ she writes to 
Madame Cheuvreux. ‘We talked about you, 
—he and I. He says he used to know you 
well once upon a time, and regrets very much 
that he never sees you now. So, if you like, 
he will be charmed to renew the acquaint- 
ance. No need to say I sha’n’t busy myself 
telling him I gold you so, in case you did 
not respond. But he is a delightful man, full 
of esprit, and so amusing. He is convinced 
that was insupportable, and he has lots’ 
of other sympathetic convictions.’ 

Madame Mohl was not the only patient 


i 





of this most sympathetic physician who con- 
sidered it ‘a pleasure ta be ill, because it 
‘brought one a visit from Dr. de Mussy.’ She 
had a great regard for him, and left him a 
charining remembrance of her gratitude for 
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his care and kindness. The Queen of Holland 
had had a copy made for M, Mohl of Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Legon de Vulpius,’ and after Madame 
Mohl’s death this picture was sent by his 
niece, Madame von Schmidt Zabierow, to Dr. 
de Mussy. His name had been written by 
Madame Mohl on the back of it, and he then 
remembered that, many years before, she had 
said to him one day, ‘ This will be for you.’ 

If Madame Mohl enjoyed Dr. de Mussy’s 
visits, even at the cost of some suffering, the 
pleasure seems to have been mutual. Al- 
though he saw her chiefly when she was ill, 
and, consequently, not in the best mood for 
conversation, he found her always original 
and amusing. One of the last times that she 
sent for him, he found her greatly exhausted, 
and with hardly strength left to say, ‘J’ai fait 
des bétises!’ Ter voice was scarcely audible. 
He contrived to rouse her a little and rally 
her strength, and then she explained to him 
what the bétise was : 

‘I had a frantic desire to hear some 
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Italian niusic ; so I went down into the street; 
and waited for the omnibus that would take 
me to the theatre. I got in, and arrived 
there ; but there was not a single place to be 
had except up amongst the gods. This did 
not, however, prevent me enjoying the music 
deliciously. On leaving the theatre, I had 
great difficulty in getting the omnibus to 
take me home. I did get: it at last; but I 
am done up!’ 

What energy of mind and body in a 
woman of ninety! Dr. de Mussy. says that 
up to the last she had the most incredible 
agility, and would run up her high stairs 
quatre & quatre ; but as the sum of her strength 


was not equal to this agility, when she had — 


indulged in some ‘petite extravagance,’ as she 
used to say, she was knocked up. 


After one of these little bouts of extra- 


vagance that rendered Dr. de Mussy’s care 
again necessary, Madame Moh! went to Stors 
to recruit, and spent a month there with 
great enjoyment. 
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She had met her old admirer, M. Thiers, 
at Stors during the previous summer. It was 
their last meeting on this side of the’ grave. 
Perhaps both had some vague presentiment 
of this; at any rate, they talked very confi- 
dentially together about old times, and M. 
Thiers, sitting in a summer-house, on a lovely 
June afternoon, made some sentimental decla- 
ration about having loved her in his youth, 
when, as a‘ petit étudiant, the concierge com- 
plained of his long visits. "He told Madame 
Mohl he had never dared tell her of his love, 
because he had nothing else to offer her. 
Whether the story was true or not, Madame 
Mohl believed it, and was greatly touched by 
it. M. Thiers’ oldest and most intimate friend 
declares the statesman was hoaxing the old 
lady, an accusation that does not sound in- 
eredible, and one which may without much 
remorse be thrown in with gthers that lie on 
the memory of the Liberator of the Territory. 
Anyhow, the avowal revived Madame Mohl’s 
old friendship for him, and she fel: his death 
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as a personal sorrow. The following letter 
was written to Madame Cheuvreux on the 
day of his funeral, which occurred almost 
immediately after her long visit to Stors : 


‘ Dear Friend,—You are very grudging of 
your ink and paper, I must say, never to tell’ 
ime a word about your own little concerns; as 
if, after being a month at home in your house, 
and. being treated, not only with all possible 
’ distinction, but with all possible tenderness, I 
had no interest in them! Are you so utterly 
devoid of principle as to clean forget me? 
Don’t the affairs of Stors concern me? It is 
downright mean to have let me feel that I was 
one of the family (which I adopted with all 
my heart), and then to leave me in total igno- 
rance of everything ; above all, after my. telling 
you all about my marriage, to amuse you! 

‘But I have been so full of poor: Thiers 
(and you, too, no doubt) that I have not 
thought as much of your bad behaviour as I 
should have done, if this and the newspapers 
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had not filled my mind. Luckily, I have in 
the house here a nice old gentleman, who 
never contradicts me, M. Trélat, formerly 
Director of the Salpétriére for more than 
forty years, I think. He is so old that he can 
hardly see me, and can only get up to my 
apartment with a great effort ; but the eyes of 
his mind are still full of life and intelligence. 
He is very deaf, and, like the commandant, 
he won’t use a trumpet, which I am sorry 
for, because even my clear, high voice does 
not always reach him, and this prevents my 
talking to him as much as I should like. If 
it were not for this, we should suit’ each 
other like a pair of gloves. He has been 
rather extreme in politics, they say, but he 
isa man of such entire loyalty! ... . 
‘This is the day of the funeral, and it 
pours torrents, without a moment’s respite. T 
am vexed to the last degree by this rain, which 
will greatly interfere with the programme. 
The Government and the newspapers are 
disgusting. Good-bye, dear méchanie. If you 
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don't write, I'll not love you any the less ; 
but I will be very angry with you.’ 


‘Dear, very dear friend,’ she writes to. . 
Madame Cheuvrenx, in a moment of great 
depression, it is difficult for a letter to do any 
one more good than yours has done me; 
above all, as a proof of your old, and large, 

“and tender, and loyal friendship. Oh, how. 
good it is to have such a friendship when 
" one is in sorrow like mine!’ 

She rebounded now and then, and never 
nursed her grief morbidly; but her sorrow 
remained inconsolable to the last. 

Her faculties had continued unimpaired 
up to this period, but the decay of memory, 
which set in soon after M. Mohl’s death, went 

; on rapidly to almost total loss. She forgot 

- events even from one day to another com- 
pletely. She would go down of a morning to 
Madame d’Abbadie, who lived on a floor below 
her, and exclaim in sudden agitation: 

‘My dear, I want you to give me the ad« 
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dress of your man of business, I want him to 

invest my money for mé.- I don’t know what 

to do with it, and I’m afraid ib will all be Jost.’ 
She would: take down the. _ name, “the 

address, and go away relieved. i in. mindy and: 

return next day, again asking for, it inthe J 

same agitation. She had never adopted ‘the as | 

English habit of keeping her money at a’ 

banker’s and drawing checks ; but used to- 

stow it away in boxes and drawers, sometimes ; 

to the great annoyance of friends at whose 

houses she visited. Towards the end of her 

life this habit became a mania, and she used 

to hide away large sums of. money bebind aoe | 

pictures, under the sofa-cushions, and in other, 

unlikely places: sometimes - twenty, thirty, 

forty thousand francs were spread about the « 

drawing-room in this fashion. Then she , * 

would forget.where she had hid the money,:., oa 

and would fancy it had been stolen, gnd- , 

spend the day in a state of despair, looking’ 

for it, afraid to say anything to her servants, 

but confiding her trouBle te any friend who 


x 
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came in, and who would help in the search. 
When the money was all found, she was i 
like a.child that Had got back its lost penny. 
Mr. John. Field (of Philadelphia) found 
her one day sitting with quite a large sum 
of money lying about the table beside her ; he: 
was rather startled next morning to get a note 
asking if he could tell her what she had done 
with it. We ‘can readily believe that Mr. 
Field ‘ felt a little uncomfortable’ till the old 
lady discovered where she had hid it away. 
Her nephew Ottmar, who came +to Paris 
every year, was greatly pained to witness the 
gradual decline of her ‘bright faculties ; but 
it was wonderful, he says, to see how her 
affections still preserved their vitality. The 
moment her dear Madame d’Abbadie came in 
she was a different person; her esprit would 
flash up, she would begin to talk with the old 
vivacity, and her clear Jaugh would ring out. 
But as soon as the stimulant of her friend’s 
presence was withdrawn, she drooped, and fell 
back into her habitual, listless, sleepy state. 
U 
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To ihe very. end, throughout this sad 
mental decay, which invaded the _morale,, 
increasing to mania a natural tendency to 
stinginess, Madame Mohl’s ‘heart retained ita 
native warmth. She never grew to love her’ 
money better than her friends. Her affection 
for’ Mrs. Wynne Finch had-grown much 
deeper atid tenderer since that courageous 
friend had warned her that M. Mohl was 
dying. Madame Mohl clung to her like a 
child ever after, and opened her heart to her 
more fully, perhaps, than to any one else. 


She was always entreating Mra, bi ts ol. 


Finch to come and dine with her, 

‘My dear,’ she would say, ‘I never have 
any dinner to speak of for ‘myself; but don’t 
you be afraid on that account. There is a 
capital pasirycook’s opposite, and I will. send 
across for any dishes you like, and they will 
be here. piping hot in five minutes. So come |: 
whenever iy can, and be sure you. can never 
come amiss.’ And fabulously stingy as she 
had grown towards herself, she would gladly 


i 
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have paid many times a week for these’ 


-piping hot dishes for, her friend. 


Sometimes she forgot that M. Mohl was 
dead, and would speak as if he were coming 
home to dinner. 

It was very curious to observe how the 
chief characteristic of her mind, that ‘Ben 
intellectual curiosity, which Dr. J oltpson con- 
sidered the surest sign of a vigoroud intellect, 
survived this wreck of memory. One day she 
received a visit from a lady who had been 
away in Australia for many years. Madame 
Mohl bad not the faintest recollection of who 
she was, or anything about her. ‘ My dear,’ 
she said, ‘I dare say I liked you very much, 
but [have quite férgotten you. Never mind. 
Tell me who you are.’ The visitor wholly 
failed to identify herself; but whén ¢be 
“spoke of Australia the old lady was‘ fall” of 
curiosity to hear all about it, and opened a 
fire of leading questions : :#And they speak 
English ? How extraordinary ! Aad what 


sort of clothes do ey wear? Do they: go 
"  uat® 
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naked, like savages?’—and so on; inquiring 
about the resources of the colony, and the - 
people and their prospects, as she might have 
done formerly on hearing of the discovery 
of a new island. Once she grasped the 
subject presented to her, she could talk 
about it as clearly and sensibly as ever. 

In the summer of the same year, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheelwright (of Boston) came to see her. 
Mrs. Wheelwright’s notes made at the time 
show us Madame Mohl as she was in her 
ninety-first year: ‘A curious little figure came 
forward, to grect us,—a very slight woman, 
about the middle height. Her grey hair was 
in a most dishevelled condition; a mass of 
tangled curls projected over her forehead, 
and was constantly getting into her eyes, 
and she was constantly poking it out. Her 
black silk gown, much the worse for the wear? 
was made open in the neck, A lace ruffle 
adorned the edge of her bodice, which had a 
trick of yetting unhooked every minute, and 
at which she was perpetually fumbling with | 
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her very active fingers. Her eyes were fine 


, and still bright. In spité of some eccen- 


tricities, such as curling and uncurling herself 
in a corner of the sofa, her manners’ were 
very agreeable.’ ‘ 

In the spring of 1881, two years before 
her death, Mr. Grant Duff saw her in Paris, 
She received him with great cordiality, and 
stalked a long time very pleasantly and intelli- 
gently. To his surprise, when he rose to go, 
‘she said, ‘ My dear sir, I have been delighted 
to see you, but I have not the least idea who 
you are” ‘My name,’ he replied, ‘is Grant 
Duft’ ‘Oh! T used to know you well twenty 
years ago, but I have never seen you since.’ 
‘It was not that she had lost her memory,’ 
observes Mr. Grant Duff, ‘but, as one of her 
friends said, she had holes in it, and some 
e@f them were very large. I had fallen. 
through one of these.’ 

An extract from Mr. Wheelwright’s diary 
completes a picture that will be familiar to 
the habituds of the Rue du Bac: 
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‘Madame Mohl's sofa was in the middle of 
the room, at right angles to the fire-place, and, 
with its back to the windows. Beside it was a 
little round table, strewn with books, an ink- 
stand and a tumbler-like vase of agate in which 
were a number of quill pens, points upwards, 
thickly crusted with ink. The vase had been 
given her by a friend in England. The whole 
aspect of the room was very charming to me? 
everything old and old fashioned ; temps de 
Empire... . The room was crowded with' 
sofas of all sizes and forms. She called our 
attention to them, and asked if we had ever 
before seen so many sofas in one room.’ : 

She talked to her visitors very brightly of 
long ago, and was as accurate as possible con- 
cerning things that had happened fifty, sixty, 
seventy years past; but events of a nearer |’ 
date were all confused. When Mrs. Wheel® 
wright spoke of her memoir of Madame 
Récamier, she could remember nothing about 
it. ‘Did I write a book about her, my dear? 
T don’t recollect.’ 
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Of Madame Récamier herself she had the 

« Most vivid recollection, and of Chateaubriand, 
too; she said he was ‘the most agreeable of 
Ne men.’ To Mrs. Wheelwright’s remark, ‘ But 





he was'so vain and selfish 2’ she replied, ‘ But 

' selfish people are not necessarily disagreeable, 

my dear, and their vanity makes them anxious 

| to ingratiate themselves.’ Madame Récamier, 

| * she said, ‘did ‘not seem old, she carried her- 
self so well; and she had a great deal of sense, 

* much more than people gave her credit for. 
She was well read and kept up in the litera- 

| ture of theday. I have never known anybody 

so delightful in a tte-d-téte. I loved to get 

her alone, but it was not easy, she was always 

so surrounded,’ , 

i She spoke very affectionately of Mérimée. 

4 Mr. Wheelwright mentioned his Letters, and ; 

| ¢ asked if she knew Mérimée’s mysterious corre-~ * { 
spondent. Madame Mohl replied, ‘Yes, I know 

1 Mademoiselle D——; she was undoubtedly 

the Inconnue. Nobody knew it till the letters 

were published, then everybody found it out. 
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Mademoiselle D: did not take pains enough 
to keep the seoret. Why did she publish .. 
them? She did it as one takes a walk when’ 
one is in distress, not’ for the pleasure of the 
walk, but because one must do something ; 
she published the letters being in great dis- 
tyess of mind after Mérimée’s death. Why 
did they not marry? He did not care to 
inarry; he was comfortable “enough as a? 
bachelor, but not rich enough to support a 
wife. Besides, probably, he liked his liberty. - 
Their intercourse was kept secret that evil:- 
tongues might have nothing to talk about.’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheelwright went again to 
see her in the evening, and found her alone, 
looking very desolate over her solitary cup 
of tea: 

‘ The largeavindows of her salon were open, 
looking over green gardens full of tall trees; 4 
in the distance the gilt dome of the Invalides. 
‘The setting sun threw a golden glow into the 
room. Madame Mohl was’ very low-spirited, 
and told us over and over again the sad stories 
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of her sister’s and her husband’s deaths. Her 
sister’s portrait was hanging in the salon; a 
charming face, and well painted. She showed 
us a lead-pencil drawing of M. Mohl—a 
fine, thoughtful head, German in type. She 
took us to the window, and pointed out the 
various gardens. “That large one,” she said, 
“belongs to a convent.) Its occupants are an 
order of missionaries to North Africa, and are 
supported by all the peasants of France.” She 
told'us she had had a quarrel with her cook ; 
“T have had her for ten years, and I fancied 


1 The foreign missionaries. Their labours are not confined 
to Africa, but extend all over the world. The fathers are 
supported’ not only by the peasantry, but by Catholics of all 
classes in France, : 

This expanse of garden bad been a source of intense 
pleasure to Madame Mohl during the forty odd years she had 
been looking out over it. ‘I rejoice, she writes to Madame 
Scherer, ‘in the sight of the green blush which seems to rise 


~ as by magic all over the gardens. It is not to be expressed, 


the delight it is to me,—that garden, It softens my heart 
towards the old institution of monasteries,’ Her heart was not 
hard towards the institution even without the garden. She 
admired the Dominicays to enthusiagm, and had a good word 
for the Jesuite, whoee system of education she thought highly 
of, The Sisters of St. Vincent de Paule she held in loving 
veneration, and gave her alms to the poor through them. 
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she was attached to me; but, my dear, it was 
a delusion. She Was not a bit attached‘to , 
me; and she has been putting up the other 
maid to ask for higher wages, so I shall have 
to part with them both. When I went to 
England, in former years, I wanted no maid. 
Now, I don’t know what to do, or where to 
go. I have never been in Paris before so 
late.” Her books were her ‘only resource ? 
now, she said. When we came in she had 
been reading the Nineteenth Century, dipping * 
into it as she sipped her tea. The publishers 
always sent it to her, she told us. Justin 
MacCarthy’s “ History of Our Own Times ” was 
on the table beside it: “A most delightful 
book, my dear. Iread it all the evening, and I 
never go to bed before midnight.” I asked her 
about old times, and how the society of her 
youth compared with that of the present day. % 
She said there was no society now: “ Louis 
Philippe was the best king France ever had. 
The French did not know when they were well 
off. In those days society was delightful. Six 


a it, — 
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to a dozen people used to go to the house of 
one among them every night, or several times 
a week, They took pains ta be agreeable ; 
to have soine story to tell, some interesting 
news, &e. Each one did his part; it was 
delightful. But all that is over now. The 
late dinners and love of display have killed 
society.” I mentioned to her that I had just 
met an old acquaintance of hers, Mr. F. B., 
of Boston, and that he was speaking of the 
charms of her salon. “Mr. F. B.?” she said. 
“T don’t remember him ; but I knew so many 
pleasant Americans. Why does he not come 
“and see me? I can’t think why people forget 
me as they do.” She seemed to take Mr. F. B.'s 
forgetfulness so much to heart that I hastened 
-to assure her he was only passing through 
Paris.’ ; 

This falling off of visitors was her constant 
complaint. She kept bewailing it to every- 
body : ‘T used to have such crowds of pleasant 
people coming to see me! Nobody comes 
now. Why, I wonder?’ 
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But if the ‘ crowds of pleasant people’ who 
had been assiduous ‘at the Rue du Bac when it » 
was a centre of amusement ceased to frequent 
the now lonely salon, this way of the world was 
not imitated by the few real friends who were 
sincerely attached to Madame Mohl. Their. 
faithful devotion made a fine contrast to 
the desertion by the pleasure-seeking crowd. 
Among these faithful ones were Madame and ©“ 
Mademoiselle Tourguenieff,' whose long-proved 
affection drew closer to her in her hour of “_ 
need ; M. and Madame d’Abbadie, who were 
her close neighbours ; Mignet, in spite of her 
steep stairs, came often to her. But no one 
was more devotedly kind than M. Barthélemy 
St.-Hilaire, the friend of a lifetime. After 
M. Mohl’s death, M. 8St.-Hilaire abandoned 
Aristotle, gave up his beloved studies, his 
whole time for six months, to perform the > 
onerous duties of executor to his friend. Ma- 
dame Mohl grew so used to having him con- 


1 Widow and daughter of the political economist, not the 
novelist. 
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tinually at her beck and call, always at hand 
to advise, to cheer her, to manage her business, 
that when his duties as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs forcibly put an end to this pleasant state 
of things the poor old soul was indignant, and 
resented it as a cruel wrong and a faithless 
desertion. When M. St.-Hilaire’s name was 

mentioned, she would say petulantly, ‘I never 
"see him. He never cared for me ; it was enly 
for M. Mohl that he cared. I know that now.’ 

But the moment the deserter was set free 
from the bondage of State affairs he went at 
once to the Rue du Bac. Madame Mohl gave 
a scream of delight when she beheld him, and 
fell upon his neck, in her impulsive childlike 
way. ‘So you havecome back! Why didyou . 
give me up? What did I do to vex you? : 

M. St.-Hilaire was equally touched by her 
reproaches and by her joyful welcome. He 
tried to make her understand that he had‘not 
been at fault, and that he had now come to’ 
resume the old and pleasant intercourse which 
had been inevitably interrupted by public 
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duties. She was pacified, but nailed him at 
once by a promise to dine with her every 
Friday, so long as he did not a to being 
State Minister again. 


M. St.-Hilaire kept this weekly engagement . 


to the last. He declares that in doing so he- 
had no merit of self-sacrifice: that Madame 
Mohl’s conversation was as interesting, as 
clever, as it had been in younger days. "phe 
loss of her memory and her delusion about 


~ 


her money affairs were very distressing; but 


with this exception, she was the’ same bright, 
amusing hostess as ever. Within the last year 
of her life she became possessed by the idea 
that she had lost everything ; that she would 
not be able to meet the next quarter’s rent, 
and should be obliged to leave her present 
abode. M. St.-Hilaire, who knew how utterly 
devoid of foundation. this fear was, would 
advise her to go to her man of business, 


2? 


assuring her that he would find~the neces-" ° 


sary money. When her mind was- set at 
rest on this score, she would chat away as 
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sleaanthy as possible on every subject that) 
- was started. 

She remained physically as active as a 
young girl, aid would run up and down stairs. 
with her burden of ninety years, as if she 
iad been nineteen. A few months before her. : 
death, Mrs. Milner Gibson called to inquire 
for her ; being herself ailing at the time, she ; 

“could not climb the steep stairs, but sent up 
her card. Madame Mohl, hearing that her 


_ old friend was waiting in the carriage for 


am answer, ran down as she was, and jumped 
in beside her, and began to talk about M: 
Mohl and to weep over him, as if she had 
lost him only a month before. 

The friends who surrounded her in her 
widowhood relate how bitterly she continued 
to mourn fer her husband to the last. They 

“used to find her of an-evening sitting by the- 
fire, with the tongs in her hand, fidgeting 
with the logs, building and unbuilding them, 
and looking the picture of loneliness and deso- 
lation. She would at once begin to talk of 
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Mr. Mohl,’ and pour out her recollections 
of all that he had been to her; telling over’ « 
and over the same tale of his entire devotion 

to her, his cleverness in managing their ° 
property, his fidelity to old friends, his good-, ; 
ness, his wonderful learning, &c. And as she 
rambled on, the big tears would trickle down 
her wrinkled face, and the little grey curls . 





would quiver with the emotion that shook® . 
her. eps 
Up to within a short time of her death, ‘_, 
she was often heard té say that she had never. 
known an hour's ennui in her life; poignant 
grief she had experienced more than once, 
but ennui never. Such an assertion sounds 
almost incredible from any human being, ng 
matter how exceptionally bright their circuna, 
stances and opportunities may have been; . 
but, discounting it, as one must do all Madame % 
Mohl’s sweeping assertions, it was perhaps as 
true of her as it could be of any one. She- 
had a very happy temperament: she was con- 
tent to take the world as she found it, and she — 
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found it a very pleasant place, full of gens ° 


« @esprit; she was content with herself, her posi- 
tion, her fortune, all the share in life that was 


allotted to her: There wasa spirit*of-unworld-. 


liness,—though it may sound paradoxival,— 
negative unworldliness, that, preserved . her 


from the irritation and restlesaness that posi. 


tive worldliness breeds. She did not care a 
“Ary straw for a multitude; of things, the want, 
of, or the longing for which, ‘keeps soils 
‘minded persons in a state of chronic disquiet 
and discontent. in Se ‘ 


Her standard was low enough to be- 


reached without strain or discomfort... It 


makes all the difference, having a‘convenient | 
standard. Pleasing oneself and other people, . 


without reference to a high ideal that involves 


sacrifice, makes the way very easy and smooth. | 


‘Madame Mobl said that she had always striven 


to please, feeling that ‘au fond il n’y a-que, 


ceéla.” She had succeeded, and had reaped ; 


a rich crop from the seed carefully.sown 
through, say, three quarters of a century. She 


* 
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“had been widely, extraordinarily popular, and _ 


‘pleased ’ more people than most of her gene- 5 
ration; but when the power of pleasing no 
longer existed, there was nothing to replace it, 
nothing to fall back on, and the life that had 
heen so brilliant and full of interesting, plea- 
sant excitement was setting in solitude, weari- 
ness, and gloom. Hnnui, that she had kept 
at bay throughout, overtook her at the close? 
when she had lost the power of coping with it. : 
Yet she knew that the end was not far off; 
and she saw the night closing in upon her 
without fear, apparently, if without consolation. 
She said more than once to a friend whose ~ 
courage had stood her in good stead at 
another crisis only less momentous, ‘I feel 
greatly humbled before God when I look back 
on my life, and see how much better I might /, 


have been, and how much more I might hava, 


done.’ And her friend’s assurance that this 
sense of being-an unprofitable servant, and 
sorrow for having done so little, was the best 
atonement she could make, used to console 
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her, and she would renew the self-accusati$n 
to hear the words of encouragement repeated. 

M. St-Hilaire continued faithful to his 
weekly engagement. On Friday, the 11th of 
May, he dined with Madame Mohl en tte-d- 

: _ tte for the last time. 

‘Never,’ he said to me, ‘did I see her 

more agreeable; her conversation was as 
“ original, ae piquante, as entertaining, as I 
‘ever remembered it.’ 

She had begun, as usual, by telling him of 
her utter destitution, and her terror of being 
short of money for the quarter’s rent; but 
when, as usual, he had set her mind at rest on 
this point, she was quite content, like a child; 
and entered into conversation on a variety of 

« subjects, talking of old times and memories in 
common; and on all of these things she was 
as clear as a bell. After dimer she seemed ; 

a tired, and lay down on the sofa. When the 
tray was brought in, she asked M. St.-Hilaire 
to make the tea. 

‘I thought this a bad sign,’ her old friend 
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sdys, reverting with pathetic humour to this _ 
incident of their last evening together. It was 
the first time, in all their long years of inti- 
macy, that he had ever known her allow any 
one to interfere in the tea-making. He said.. 

it was too great a responsibility; that he | - 
would pour in the water, but that he could 
not undertake to put inthe tea. She laughed, 
and repeated a remark he had often heard ? 
before: that his not drinking tea was the only’ 
flaw she had ever discovered in his character. 

He went away before niidnight, leaving 
her in very good spirits. 

The next day she had a kind of fit. The 
servant ran down for Madame @’Abbadie, who 
came at once. Mademoiselle Tourguenieff — 
was sent for later. These two faithful friends - oS 
watched by her to the last. 

It was wonderful to see. _ how, with: the : 
shades of death closing round her, her esprit’ *o 
retained its quickness. The doctor had 
ordered her to be rubbed with some calming ~ 
lotion, and Madame d’Abbadie was doing this 
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with the utmost gentleness; but the old. lidy 
cried out, and told the doctor she had-been 
shaken to’ pieces: On her friend’s affec- 
tionately protesting that she had made her - 
hand so light that it could not have hurt an 


infant, Madame Mohl retorted, with a faint 


flash of the old spirit, ‘Oh, yes, so you think, 
Lut then, other people’s skin is so song | : (la 


“. peau d’autrui est si dure !) 


Her favourite, the big Persian cat, ae 
up on the bed. She stroked it, and said, *He | 
is so distingué. His wife is not the least -dis- 
tinguée, but he does not see it; he is like many 
other husbands in that.’ : 

Madame d’Abbadie prayed beside her, and 
the dying woman joined with fervour and 
entire consciousness in all she said. Before 


‘sundown she passed away. It was the 16th 


of May, 1888. , They laid her to rest, between 


o Fauriel and J: shite Mohl. 


The pleasant life was ended. The door. 
of the salon was definitely closed. - Before — 
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turning away from it, one is tempted to linger 
a moment on the threshold, and inquire 
into the curious riddle of Madame Mobis 
character, and try to find some key to the 
sort of psychological puzzle that it suggests. 
We must, in the first place, remember’ 
that she was, to all intents and purposes, a 
child of the eighteenth century. Mrs. Clarke 
had been still more completely se, educated . 
by a mother who had looked up to Hume as” 
an oracle of truth,—Hume, the unbeliever, 
who, for all his unbelief, left in. his will that 
masses should be celebrated for the repose of 
his soul, in order that if, after all, # should 
turn out that Catholicism was true, he might 
have the benefit of the mediation of that 


Church that he had persistently maligned ang “« 


attacked. Mrs. Clarke had, no doubt, been. 


brought up, like all Christians; of the upper _ 


2 


and middle classes of her generation, on that’ 
manual of the day, Blair’s Sermons, of which 
Mr. Leslie Stephen says,! ‘ They represent the 


1 History of Thought in the Eighteenth Century. 
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last stage of theological decay,’ and of whieh 
Mr. Lilly writes, ‘The pages are full of solemn 
trifling, prasings about “adversity and pro- 
sperity, eulogies upon that most excellent 
of virtues, moderation, and proofs that, on 


"+ the whole, religion is productive of pleasure.’ 


To make life ‘ productive of pleasure,— 
this was what theology had fallen to in Eng- 


land. Decency of behaviour, a sort of sceptical © 
“patronage of virtue as contributing to personal 


cnjoyment,—respectability, in a word,—this 
was the law which had replaced the sublime 


Christian’ ideal of self-sacrifice. It was the - 


practical negation of Christianity in creed 
and in work. 

‘The general aim of its accredited teach- 
e's’ (the teachers of Christianity in the eigh- 
teenth Century), says Mr. Lilly, ‘ seems to have 
been to explain away its mysteries, to extenu- 
ate supernatural character, to reduce it to a 
code of ethics little differing from the doc- 
trines of Epictetus or Marcus Aurelius. Re 
ligious dogmas were almost openly admitted 
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te be nonsense. Religious emotion ‘was 
openly stigmatized as: enthusiasm.’ 
In France, this negation of Christianity 
was more absolute and openly defiant. The 
spirit of the age was more deliberately set 
against the supernatural than it had been at 
any epoch since the ages of paganism. The 
Revolution had already, while in its latent con- 
dition, sapped the national faith, and its com- 
pleted triumph had been to leave a generation 
soddened by a materialism spiced with an 
acrid infidel. philosophy. Those who were 
gaved from the deluge of infidelity came forth 
with a purificd faith, whose flame shone 
steadily in the Jand, and has gone on shining 
ever since with serene and unfaltering radi- 
ance. But these were the few. The pre 
vailing tone of society was that of th® philo- 
sophy which had substituted the Zire Supréme 
for the Creator and Redeemer of mankind. 
Symptoms of a revival of Christian life were 
beginning to be visible, but, though the cur- 
rent had set in that direction, it still flowed 
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very feebly when Mary Clarke was making 
her own education in the ateliers and salons 
of Paris. Many of these belonged virtually 
to the eighteenth century, an age which, 
Mr. Stuart Mill says,’ ‘seemed smitten with 
incapacity for producing deep and strong 
feeling,—such, at least, as could ally itself to 
meditative habits,’ 

In France, this incapacity for meditative 
habits would, perhaps, account in some 
measure for the extraordinary capacity for 
talk which the same age developed. Talking 
had become, as we have seen, the business of 
life to a whole class of intelligent persons ; 
and it is difficult to combine this passion for 
incessant talk with the meditative silence 


~ which generates deep thought and strong 


a) 


feelings 
The Due de Broglie, in estimating Madame 


“ Mohl's character, says that her mind had not, 


he beheves, formed any definite ideas on any 
subject. Such an absence of fixity of opinion 


' Discussions and Dissertations, 
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suggests a sort of mental vacuum that it is 
hard to reconcile with the intellectual activity 
so remarkable in her; but at the same time 
it seems to furnish a key to some of the con- 
tradictions she presented. Her aim through 
life, she herself declared, had been to please’; 
and with this very low and accessible standard 


she managed to be very happy, and to escape. 


an hour’s ennui almost to the very close. It 


was only towards the end, when the dawn. 


ought to have been whitening, that this 
standard failed her and vanished, and left 
her in the dark. 

Not long ago, on a publie occasion, M. 
Renan, who was an habitué of Madame Mohl’s 
salon, informed his countrymen, as the result 
of a life's experience, that the highest wisdom 
and best practical religion was la bonne /Mimeur. 
Madame Mohl, who had not had, like the 
brilliant Academician, early training in a 


school that offers stronger helps and a more> 


sublime creed, held something of the same 
doctrine. She carried la bonne humeur into 
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all the relations of life, and clung to it tg 
the last. We have seen how, when the hand 
of death was stiffening Ker limbs, she joked 
about her favourite cat. 


But, along with this newest discovery in. 


practical religion, and panacea for the ills of 
life, she possessed a certain natural human 
piety and truthfulness, which prompted her to 
the faithful fulfilment of her duties accord- 


Jing to her lights. She was a good daughter, ° 


good wife, a good friend, and: an entirely 


" respectable member of society. She might, 


with a nobler ideal—that ideal which alone 


can carry us to the end without disenchunt-__ 


ment—have been something more. But to 
her the choice was scarcely given, She took 


. the weights and measures that her period and 


its suroundings had provided for -her, and 


_she did the best she could with them. Taking 
her all in all, with her gifts, her failings, and -. 


her charm, we shall not, probably, look upon 
her like again. 
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